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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
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Mé: AND MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P. 

Horton) will repeat their Entertainment at the Royal Gallery of Lilustra- 
tion, 14, Ly agar every evening, except Saturday, at Eight. Saturday 
afternoon at Three. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Secured without extra 
charge at the Gallery, and at Cramer Beale and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SECOND CONCERT 
OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, Wednesday evening, March 24, 
Beethoven Rooms. Miss Arabella Goddard’s first appearance at these concerts. 
Programme.—Sonata in A, piano and violin, Mozart ; Sacred Song, ‘‘Sweet Spirit 
comfort me”; Prelude and Fugue (a la tarantelle), Bach; Duet, *‘The Starlings” 
(first time), Hullah; Tema con var., piano and violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Duet, 
** How beautiful is night,” Brinley Richards; Pianoforte Duet, op. 92, Mendels- 
sohn; Trio, Beethoven. Tickets, 7s., of Mr. Brinley Righards, 4, Torrington- 
street; Cramer; and Chappell. 








ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Friday week, March 26, Mendelssohn’s LOBGESANG 
and Mozart’s REQUIEM. Vocalists :—Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. On Wednesday, March 31, the usual Passion Week 
rformance of the Messiah. Vocalists at present engaged :—Madame Castellan, 
iss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. Band and chorus consisting of 
nearly 700 — Tickets 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., at the Society’s office, No. 6, 
in Exeter-hall. 





HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—A NOVEL AND 
ELEGANT ENTERTAINMENT DURING PASSION WEEK.—Monday 
Evening, March 29th, for positively Five Nights only, MR. and MRS. HOWARD 
PAUL will give their Musical, Comic, and Fanciful Entertainment, PATCHWORK. 
Among the unconnected ‘‘Shreds and Patches” will be found Fourteen Impersona- 
tions of Character; Scotch, English, and Irish Ballads; Operatic Selections; 
Fanciful Costumes; Whims and Oddities ; Cribs from ‘‘ Punch ;” while many of 
the floating Jests of the Day will be woven into this curious fabric by way of 
comic illustration. hogery dep BENEFIT of MR. and MRS. HOWARD 
PAUL, and Last Night but One of their appearance. 

Reduction of Prices. Stalls and Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d.; Private Boxes, £1 1s. No Half-price, as the Entertainment con- 
cludes shortly after Ten o’clock. Books of the Songs for sale in the theatre, 6d. 
each. No Fees to Box-keepers. 





R. GEORGE CASE begs to announce that his 
ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place at Exeter Hall, on Monday, 
March, 29th. Vocal Performers—Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Madame Weiss, Miss Poole, Miss Lascelles, Miss Fanny Huddart, and Madame 
Enderssohn ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda. Instrumentalists.—Pianoforte—Madlle. Coulon; Violin— 
M. Remenyi; Flute—Mr. R. 8. Pratten (on his perfected flute’on the old system of 
fingering) ; Concertina—Mr. George Case; and Signor Picco (the celebrated Sar- 
dinian Minstrel), The orchestra will be selected from the Philharmonic and Royal 
Italian Opera Orchestras. Leader—Mr. Willy; Conductors—Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
Herr Randegger, and Mr. George Case. Tickets may be had at the Repository 
for Case’s Concertinas, Messrs, Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, where all communications should be addressed; Mr. Chas. Case's, 
34, Bishopsgate-street Within ; at the Exeter Hall Ticket Offices, and the principal 
Music-sellers and Libraries. 





T. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE.—The public 
are respectfully informed that a performance of John Sebastian Bach’s 
GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK (according to the text of St. Matthew), will be 
oe at the above Hall under the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, with 
he aid of the Members of the Bach Society, and many amateurs who have kindly 
promised their assistance, on Tuesday Evening next, March 23, 1858, to commence 
at Eight o’clock. Principal vocalists:—Madame Weiss, Mrs. Street, and Miss 
Dolby ; Mr. Benson, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss. Conductor, Professor Sterndale 
Bennett; Organist, Mr. E. J, Hopkins; Principal Violin, Mr. Dando. Tickets— 
Reserved Seats (numbered), 5s. ; Gallery, 2s 6d.; Back Seats, 1s. Books of the 
words, Sixpence each, to be had at all the principal music warehouses. N.B.—This 
work is produced according to the version adopted by Mendelssohn, at Berlin and 
Leipzig, and the omissions made accordingly. Beyond this a small portion of 
the narrative is omitted, rendering it more acceptable to the English public, 
without in the slightest degree affecting the musical importance of the work. 

*,* Persons wishing to join the Bacu Soctery can obtain information of Messrs. 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. Members are elected by ballot of the 
pe ep mag Subscription is Half-a-Guinea annually, with an Entrance Fee 
of like amoun 
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IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 
J and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All Ls wong 
tions for the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Charles B m, 


Manager. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, Naples, 


Pompeii, and Vesuvius every night (except Saturday) at 8; and Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 3, Places can be secured at the Box-office, 
Egyptian-hall, daily, between 11 and 4, without any extra charge. 


R. CHARLES COTTON’S ROSE, SHAMROCK, 
and THISTLE, introducing characters in costume, with songs, eve! 
evening (except Saturday) at Eight ; Saturday at Three.—Prince of Wales’s Hall, 
209, Regent-street. Admission 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s. Secured at Mitchell's 
Library, Bond-street ; and at the Hall, 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOER.—A Prize of Ten 
Guineas is offered for a composition of alively character (unrestricted as to 
form), for the whole Choir. - 
A Second Prize of Ten Guineas is also offered for a composition for male voices. 
The copyright of the prize works will remain the property of the composers. 
All persons competing for the above prizes must inclose a score with at least a 
double set of vocal parts to the Honorary Secretary on or before the 30th June, 
1858 ; and each composition must have a motto or cypher attached, together with 
a corresponding sealed letter, stating name and address. 
210, Regent-street, W., March 1, 1858. STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Secretary. 


HE VOCAL ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
Conductor, M. Benedict. The first of the Series of SIX SUBSCRIPTION 
CONCERTS will take place on Wednesday evening, April 7, when the works to be 
performed will be selected from the compositions of Mendelssohn. Programme.— 
Symphony in A major; Concerto, violin ; Capriccio brillant, pianoforte ; the First 
Walpurgis Night, finale, Loreley, &c. Vocalists already eugaged—Madame Cas- 
tellan, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Winn. Pianoforte—Miss 
Arabella Goddard. Violin—M. Sainton. Band and chorus of 400 performers. 
Subscription tothe Series, €11s.; Reserved Seats, £2 2s. ; Sofa Stalls (numbered), 
€3 3s.; Double Tickets (sofa stalls), £4 4s. Subscriptions received at Cramer 
and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street ; Leader and Cock’s, 63, New Bond-street ; Chappell, 
50, New Bond-street; Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
48, Cheapside ; and Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


NAUGURATION. — ST. JAMES’'S HALL, Regent- 
street and Piccadilly.—The opening of the New Hall will be celebrated by 
TWO GRAND MUSICAL PERFORMANCES, in aid of the Funds of the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, on Thursday Evening next, the 25th March, and on 
Saturday evening, the 27th March, 1858, under the Special Patronage of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G., 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, H.R H. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, K.G., H R.H. the Princess Mary of Cambridge, and also 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., the President of the Middlesex 
Hospital. The following distinguished artistes have been engaged for the occa- 
sion :—Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Mme. Sherrington 
Lemmens, Madame Borchardt, Miss Dolby, and Miss Arabella Goddard; Signor 
Luchesi, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Santley, Mr. Thomas, 
Herr Deck, Signor Piatti,“Herr Molique, the Vocal Association (consisting of 
300 Voices), and Full Orchestra. Organist, Mr. Henry Smart; Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. Programmes now ready. Area Stalls, One Guinea; Reserved Seats, 
Area and Balcony, Half-a-Guinea; Unreserved Seats in the Area and Balcony, 
Five Shillings ; Upper Gallery, Half-a-Crown—to be obtained at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co’s., Regent-street ; Messrs, Chappell’s and Messrs. Leaderand Cock’s, 
New Bond-street; Mitchell’s Library, Old Bond-street; Messrs. Keith and 
Prowse’s, Cheapside ; from the Secretary at the Hospital; and at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, 


HEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S WELLS.—Lessees, 
Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps.—On Saturday, March 27th, for the 
BENEFIT OF A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, long afflicted with serious illness, 
A GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. The following eminent 
artistes have kindly given their services :—Vocalists, Miss Dolby, Miss Louisa 
Vinning, Miss Poole, Mdlle. Finoli, Miss Mary Keeley (by permission of B. 
Webster, Esq.), Miss Messent, Miss Ransford, Miss Medora Collins; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Allan Irving, Mr. Ranezford, Signor Lorenzo. 
Instrumentalists: Violin, MM. A. Lebon and Viotti Collins; Pianoforte, Signor 
Andreoli; Flute, Mr. Pratten ; Concertina, Mr. George Case. Mr. Albert Smith 
has obligingly consented to appear in the course of the evening. Conductors, 
Mr, Frauk Mori, M. Francesco Berger, and Mr. W. Ganz. Doors open at Seven 
o’clock ; Performance to commence at Half-past. Prices of admission: Box 
Stalls, 5s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. The Box- 
office open from Eleven till Three, daily. 
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O PIANOFORTE TUNERS, &c.— Wanted, for a 
permanency, a person who thoroughly understands repairing, regulating, 
and tuning. A liberal salary given. Address J. K., 56, Bold-street, Liverpool, 


ONCERT AGENCY, &.—MR. VAN PRAAG 

tenders his thanks to his patrons and friends for the liberal encouragement 
he has for so many years received, and begs toinform them he stjll continues the 
management of concerts, matinées, soirées, &c., &c.—All communications 
ee to him, at Mr. Brettell’s, 25, Rupert-street, Haymarket, will be duly 
attended to. 


“Pigeon ot SEASON, 1858.—NOTICE.—C. M. SHEE 


respectfully intimates to the Musical Profession that he has removed to 
2, Beak-street, Regent-street, where he continues the arrangement of concerts 
(public or private) at his usual moderate charges. 


, USIC.—_TO PROFESSORS OF SINGING, &c— 


To be disposed of, in one of the most fashionable neighbourhoods in the 

West of England, the Practice of a Professor (Lady) of Singing and the Pianoforte, 

ten years established. The connection is good, and introduction to many of the 

leading families would be given. To any lady of energy and unexceptionable 

abilities, this offers advantages of the highest order. Full particulars may be 

— by letter, addressed ‘‘ Zeta,” Howell’s Music Warehouse, Park-street, 
ristol. 


CARBOROUGH SPA SALOON PROMENADE.— 


‘The Cliff Bridge Company are prepared to receive tenders for the supply of 
an efficient Band for the Spa promenade, during the ensuing season. 

The new Music Hall, from designs by Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., is estimated to 
nes about 2,000 people, and has orchestral accommodation for about 50 per- 
ormers. 

The Spa grounds and Music Hall command a handsome carriage approach, 30 
feet wide, at all hours of the tide. 

Terms on which the tenders will be accepted, may be had on application by 
letter to tlie Secretary, to whom sealed tenders must be sent on or before the 
3ist instant. (By Order) R. WARD, Secretary. 

Scarborough, March 8, 1858. 


HE PYNE AND HARRISON ENGLISH OPERA 
COMPANY [will give a series of FIVE GRAND VOCAL AND IN- 
STRUMENTAL CONCERTS, at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, in Passion 
Week (March 29th, 30th, 3ist, April 1st, and 3rd), The following distinguished 
Artists will have the honour of appearing :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr, Weiss, Miss 
Susan Pyne, Mr. Ferdivand Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr Hamilton Braham, 
Mr. Wallworth, Mr. George Honey, and Mr. W. Harrison, Solo Instrumentalists— 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; Violins, Messrs. J. Carrodus and V. Collins; 
Violoncello, Messrs, G. Collins and Petitt; Contra Basso, Messrs. F, Pratten 
and White; Flute, Mr. R. 8, Pratten; Oboc, Mons. Barret and Mr. Crozier ; 
Clariouct, Mr. Lazarus; Bassoon, Mr. Hutchins; Horn, Mr. Catchpole; 
Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Cornet-t-Piston, Mr. Stanton Jones; Trombones, 
Messrs, Cioffi, Winterbottom, and G. Russell; Ophecleide, Messrs. Hughes and 
Phasey ; Harp and Pianoforte, Mr. Trust aud Miss M. Prescott. A Full and 
Complete Orchestra—Leaders, Messrs. Dando and Thirlwall. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Saye Manager (tothe Pyne and Harrison English Opera Company), 
Mr. William Brough > Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray, 

Private Boxes, £2 zs., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Stalls, 5s.; Dress Circle, 4s. ; 
First Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Boxes and Pit, 2s. ; Galleries, 1s., and 6d. Doors open 
at Half-past 7, to commence at 8 precisely. Box-office open from 11 till 5, daily, 
under the direction of Mr. Chatterton, sen. 


























(Cocks and Co.)—‘‘This sonata is written throughout with the case and 
correctness of a practised musician.”—Musical World. ‘This sonata does him 
great credit.”—Musical Gazette, ‘* His passages are those of a skilful pianist, his 
modulations are ingenious aud effective, his cantabile phrascs are elegant, and the 
effect of the whole is fresh and pleasant.”—Daily News, 


, MAPLESON AND CO.’S 
BRUISE & FOREIGN MUSIPAL AGENCY. 


OFFICES : 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 12, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 

Tuts Agency has been established for the purpose of supplying what has been 
sO long required both by Managers and the Musical Profession generally, viz.:—a 
medium of communication, and greater facilities for the transaction of all business 
connected with Music. 

This Agency is in a pesition to arrange, with the utmost promptness, complete 
Operatic or Concert Companies, and supply all the Choral, Orchestral, and other 
requisites ; also to negotiate engagements of every kind far Artistes of ability and 
repute, both vocal and instrumental, which cannot fail materially to assist in the 
removal of obstacles and difficulties which have hitherto greatly retarded the 
advancement of the lyric art in this country. 

jaro eg “¥ a rere een of Managers, containing entries 
of the names of vocal and instrumental artists wanti 3 8, with a 
neometey SUnaaiaas tak ing engagements, with all 
_,Musicat Rererers.—M. W. Balfe, Esq., Cork-street, Burlington-gardens; 
Signor Schira, 17, Princes-street, Hanover-square ; Jules Benedict, Esq., 2, Man- 
chester-square. mY 

MeEDIcaL Rererer.—John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-strect 

SoicitoR —Charles Maddock, Esq., 15, Serjeant's-inn, Temple. ; 

Bankers,—Union Bank of London. 

Manacer,—J. H. Mapleson, Esq., 7, Gloucester-strect, Regent’s-park, 


OFFICE HOURS FROM ELEVEN TO FOUR, 








OWE’S NEW LANCER QUADRILLES upon popular 
English airs. Price 8s. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
London, all musicsellers. 
R. SIMS REEVES will sing “Come into the garden’ 
Maud” (by Balfe), and “ Who shall be fairest” (by Mori), at Sadler's Well® 
Theatre, on Saturday, March 27th, 








M58 LOUISA VINNING will sing Pratten’s new 
song ‘Too late! Too late!” at Mr. Case’s Grand Evening Concert at 
Exeter Hall, Monday, March 29th. 





ADAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

Oberon, polka de salon, 3s, Robert, toi que j’aime, 4s, Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 

Fantaisie on Scotch Airs, 4s. Grand Fantaisie on Prussian National Airs, 4s, 
Boosey and Son’s Musical Library, Holles-strect. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing a new song, composed 
expressly for him by J. L. Hatton, entitled ‘‘ Phoebe, dearest,” and Mori’s 
popular ballad, ‘‘ Who shail be fairest,” at Mr. Case’s Grand Evening Concert at 
Exeter Hall, Monday, March 29th. 





Mss JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 
the day—vide public press. The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan, Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-strect, N.W., and all Music-sellers. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD.—FUMAGALLIS 


4. “CLARICE.”—The Morning Post of Monday, March 15, writes as follows : 
“The versatility of Miss Arabella Goddard’s genius was also strikingly exemplified 
by her brilliant rendering of the late Signor Fumagalli’s morgeau de salon, 
entitled ‘‘Clarice”—a melodious and showy composition, such as our fair amateur 
pianists universally delight in. We need scarcely add that Miss Goddard (who 
plays all authors, from Bach to Prudent, with equal excellence) did ample justice 
to this very agreeable and graceful novelty. ‘‘Clarice” is published by Duncan 
Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street (where may also be had Jules Brissac’s arrange- 
ment of ‘‘Bella figlia”—yartet from Verdi’s Rigoletto—and Mozart's works, 
complete for pianoforte). 


YHE MODERN GULSS. TO THE STAGE, OR, 
AMATEURS’ INSTRUCTION Book, describing and teaching all the arts 
and phases—Physically aud Hlocutionary, in Love, Despair, Grief, Jealousy, 
Madness, Remorse, Rage, Watred, Revenge, Jgy, Hypocrisy, Tyranny, and 
Villany; with all the more elegaut points ia ra, Burlesque, and Comedy, 
necessary to speedily qualify young persons of both sexes for this lucrative and 
pleasant profession. Also tho Names and Residences of Managers and their 
Theatres all over the Kingdom, the Colonies, and the United States. This new 
work (warm from the press), and never before in print, will be sent to any 
Address free by post for twelve post stamps—punctually per return post. Direct 
Fisher and Son, Kingsland, London. Established 1847. 











rN.HE PILGRIM’S PATH, Sacred Song, Words by Bishop 
Heber, Music by Brinley Richards. 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 


PIANOFORTE, revised, enlarged, improved, and fingered by CHARLES 
CZERNY, 175th edition, printed from large folio plates, 62 pages, price 43, ‘May 
be recommended, in short, as one of the most complete clementary combinations 
of handbook, grammar, and guide ever pr ted to the student.”—Vide S‘andard, 
March 8, 1858. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. N.B.—All 
Hamilton’s standard elementary works are published by this firm. 


ONCERTINA CLASSES.—The increasing popularity 
of the Concertina induces Mr, Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS, for the purpose of imparting instruction in this instrument to persons 
unacquainted with music, aud also as a means of supplying agreeable part- 
practice to those already somewhat advanced. Mr. Case proposes to hold a class 
for ladies in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them, Mr. 
Case trusts that a permanent course of instruction, at a moderate cost, will be the 
means of rendering the Concertina still more generally popular, feeling assured 
that its many peculiar advantages over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as little trouble 
as possible. Persous desirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 




















(EW WORK FOR FLUTE AND PIANO BY 
.R. 8S. PRATTEN,—In 24 numbers, price One Shilling each, R, 8. Pratten’s 
Recreations for Flute and Piano. Contents: 1, Robert, toi que j’aime, Robert le 
Diable. 2, Quand je quittais, ditto. 8, Nobil signor, Huguenots, 4, No caso 
egual, ditto. 5, Va pensiero, Nabucco. 6, Ernani involami, Ernani. 7, Tutto e 
sprezzo, ditto. 8, La mia letizia, Lombardi. 9, La donna e mobile, Rigoletto. 
10, E il sol dell’ anima, ditto. 11, Questa o quella, ditto. 12, Bella figlia, ditto, 
18, Introduction and Galop Rigoletto, ditto, 14, Miserere—Ah! che la morte, 
Trovatore. 15, Il balen del suo, ditto. 16, Si la stanchezza, ditto. 17, Merci, 
jeunes amies, Les Vépres Siciliennes, 18, Ami, le coeur d’Héltne, ditto. 19, Jour 
divresse, ditto. 20, Libiamo, Brindisi, Traviata. 21, Parigi, o cara, ditto. 22, Di 
provenza, ditto, 28, Ab, fors’t lui, ditto, 24, Sempre libera, ditto, Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 
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MENDELSSOHN. 
(From the New York Musical World.) 

MENDELLSSOHN was a man of small frame, delicate and fragile- 
looking ; yet possessing that distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Hebrew race—a sinewy elasticity and a power of endurance 
which you would hardly suppose possible. His head appeared to 
have been set ee the wrong shoulders—it seemed, in a certain 
sense, to contradict his body. Not that the head was dispro- 
portionately large ; but its striking nobility was a standing re- 
proof to the pedestal on which it rested. His eye possessed a 
peculiarity, which has been ascribed to the eye of Sir Walter 
Scott—a ray of light seemed often to proceed from its pupil to 
your own, as froma star. But yet, in the eyes of Mendelssohn 
there was none of that rapt dreaminess, so often seen among 
men of genius in Art. The gaze was rather external than 
internal—the eye had more outwardness than inwardness of 
expression. Indeed this corresponded very much with the 
character of Mendelssohn ; who, although an inward man was 
also an outward one—and although a great artist, was also 
something of a courtier and diplomatist. In his gait, Mendels- 
sohn was somewhat loose and shambling; he had a flingin 
motion of the limbs and a supple-jointedness, which, pare 
with other little peculiarities of carriage, determined him—ac- 
cording to popular German tradition—as of Oriental origin. 
But this listlessness of bearing seemed to disappear entirely the 
moment he sat down to a piano-forte, or organ, and came into 
artistic action. Then, like a full-blooded Arabian courser, he 
showed his points—you had before you a noble creature. All 
awkwardness disappeared : he was Mendelssohn—and no longer 
a son of Mendel. 

Mendelssohn married into a Gentile family—that of a wealthy 
banker of Frankfort. The lady of his love was as beautiful as 
she was high-bred and refined. She bore him children of re- 
markable personal charms. One boy, particularly, I was never 
weary of gazing at, for his extreme comeliness. He had his 
father’s eye and his mother’s elegance and grace of figure. I 
used to watch father and son, as hand in hand they sauntered 
around the charming gardens of Frankfort, and silently applaud 
the father of such a son—the son of such a father. 

Mendelssohn was too much a celebrity to be suffered to rest 
long in one place, and he became very much a citizen of the 
world and a traveller. But from all his wanderings, his steps 
seemed to return oftenest to Frankfort, the home of his wife. 
Here on his arrival, he was frequently serenaded by the Lieder- 
kranz of the city. The house he occupied was on the bank of 
the river Main ; and beneath his windows—illumined by colored 
transparencies, or the light of a summer moon—the minstrels 
were wont to gather. Then were poured forth, from hundreds 
of manly throats, those tones of welcome, or those songs of 
Fatherland (chief among which were Mendelssohn’s own com- 

sitions) that thrilled to their very depths the souls of the 

isteners. Mendelssohn usually stood at the window above, 
waving his thanks or addressing his friends, I shall never 
forget one serenade which was given him from the smooth 
breast of the river. Starting some distance up the stream, at a 
point from which the music was but faintly audible, the sere- 
naders floated down in their barges, bearing beautiful coloured 
transparencies, disappearing for a moment beneath the lofty 
arches of the bridge which spans the river, and then pictu- 
resquely reappearing, the music now swelling grandly as they 
neared the house and wafting to the ears of the master those 
profound, smooth harmonies which only a German chorus, 
aided by the softening effect of tone passing over water, is 
capable of producing. 

On occasion of such visits to Frankfort, Mendelssohn was 
often persuaded by his friends to gratify them by his organ- 

laying. He generally selected for this purpose the organ in 

t. Catherine’s church—a quaint old edifice on the Zeil— 
although the organ in St. Paul’s is a far larger and better one : 
this advantage being counterbalanced, however, by the structure 
of the edifice, which, handsome t2 the eye (the same, by the way, 
in which the celebrated German Parliament was held during the 
tage was offensive to the ear, by reason of its bewildering 
echoes, 








I onee heard Mendelssohn in St. Catherine’s, when he per- 
formed in compuny with Adolphe Hesse—the celebrated organist 
of Breslau, and pupil of Rink. On this, as on other occasion 
Mendelssohn played mostly Bach, for whom, of all the ol 
masters, his reverence seemed deepest. It is mentioned as quite 
a triumph of Mendelssohn’s critical acumen, that he discovered 
a positive, downright, consecutive fifth in Bach, which had been 
lying perdu ever since the death of the old master, unobserved 
of any of those who had so sedulously and critically studied him. 

The Céicilien Verein of Frankfort—a kind of N.Y, Harmonic 
Society, or Mendelssohn Union—was one of his favourite places 
of resort. After the rehearsal, he would occasionally pay for 
his friends: sometimes giving them # sonata of Beethoven— 
and always by heart. The adlegros and prestos of these sonatas 
were dashingly and brilliantly executed, his high-strung nervous 
organisation seeming to exult in a conquest of whatever mecha- 
nical difficulties they might present. He bounded rejoicingly 
on, like a courser put upon his mettle ; but, amid all the heat 
of the course, he never forgot a certain significant interpretation 
of the music—an intelligent and, in some respects, peculiar 
phrasing of the text. Even the musically uninitiated can under- 
stand that a difference in the collocation of notes might produce 
a marked difference in the significance of music—the effect being 
the same as, in literature, a change of punctuation ; or, in rhe- 
torical delivery, a difference in the breathing places, or pauses. 
Beethoven’s allegros were better rendered by Mendelssohn than 
by any one else I ever had the fortune to hear. 

The andantes, or more emotional movements, were, to my 
own ear, less satisfactory, from a certain classic polish and—if 
I may so express it—half reserve of style. Perhaps Mendelssohn 
felt, as others have felt, that in the matter of feeling, Beethoven 
had been somewhat overdone. Like persons who would seek 
deeper significance than really exists in the child-like simplicities 
of sacred text, so artists, in their morbidly intense manner of 
rendering the master, had fallen into affected depths of pathos. 
I would not do Mendelssohn the wrong, however, of represent- 
ing him as really lacking in feeling. The heart was there ; but 
it was the heart seen through a polite conventionalism of amber— 
like the insect, perfectly recognisable, but not too exposed to 
the common view and the touch. 

Mendelssohn would occasionally extemporise, also, for his 
friends of the Céicilien Verein. His improvisation was highly 
imaginative and masterly. The theme was usually wrought 
upon in counterpoint style, with occasional dashes into a 
briliant freie fantasia. This Cécilien Verein, by the way, 
gave annual performances of oratorio appropriate to the 
season, similar to those given in New York. On Good 
Friday, Bach’s sublime oratorio of The Passion was always 
sung. Why has this masterpiece never been produced 
here? It ought to be as regularly and religiously given 
as the Messiah. If we celebrate the birth of the Messiah, we 
should also celebrate his'death. I was once seated next Men- 
delssohn when the Verein was rehearsing Bach’s works. He 
seemed entirely absorbed in the music—a silent movement, only 
—drawing {attention now and then to the wonderful harmonic 
effects produced by the intertwining of such a mass of inde- 
pendent melodies. The last chord of this master-piece, uttered 
to the word Ruhe (rest), seems to drop the soul, like a weary 
child from the arms of its nurse, into a profound slumber, from 
which it would never more be awakened. 

Mendelssohn’s influence in Leipzig upon the scholars of the 
Conservatory was always very salutary. He was in the habit 
of breaking in upon the usual routine of study and opening new 
vistas upon them of the world of music. When accidentally 
present during an exercise, he would sometimes assume the 
task of teaching himself, and, with crayon in hand, give some 
invaluable hint in the treatment of orchestral instruments, or 
elicit knowledge from the pupils themselves, by asking them to 
accompany a given passage with horns or other less obvious in- 
struments ; thus breaking in upon the ordinary routine of the 
day. This letting in of a little fresh air upon the mind, in 
teaching, is an excellent device, the uses of which Mendelssohn 
seemed well to understand, ; Prk 
There existed, at this period in Leipzig, a club of amateur 
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ladies and gentlemen who met to sing part-songs. Mendelssohn 
and Hauptmann both contributed largely to the compositions 
used on such occasions. Hauptmann, whose name is not as 
familiar as it should be on this side of the water, is Cantor of the 
Thomas Schule of Leipzig—a post originally filled by grand old 


Sebastian Bach himself. This school is a kind of seminary for 
young men mostly intended for the ministry, and all of whom 
receive a musical education ; they rendering, by express stipu- 
lation, musical services in the churches during this scholastic 
period. Once a week they perform motetts in the St. Thomas 
Church abjoining the seminary, sometimes accompanied by 
orchestra. It isa very ancient and admirable institution. At 
the time the office of Cantor was vacated by the death of the 
previous incumbent, both Mendelssohn and Hauptmann were 
candidates for the position ; and I have been told that Mendel- 
ssohn felt, somewhat, his non-appointment to an office which he 
would really have liked to fill. Hauptmann, however, is ad- 
mirably qualified for the position. 

The last I ever saw of Mendelssohn was during the summer 
alluded to in a late article on Freiligrath, in the Taunus moun- 
tains, at the small spas Soden and Kronthal. Notwithstanding 
his great pre-occupation, partly with his own genius and musical 
productiveness ; partly with his engagements to visit England 
or to conduct -great festivals ; partly to receive the incessant 
individual homage offered him, which he was not always able to 
parry, he was ever ready to see and serve, if he could, a true 
student of art. Like all great masters, however, he had a holy 
aversion to mere dabblers in art and those who were but in the 
A BC of progress. And what could he do forsuch? The 
schoolmaster was that they needed—not the finished artist: 
their time for the latter had not come. And this, let me pass- 
ingly say, is the great mistake our countrymen are constantly 
making who go abroad to study musical art. They go 
before they are ready to go. The preliminary schoolmaster 
is neglected. The scholastic part of Art can at the 
present day be as well pursued in this country as in any 
part of Europe. Our artists should not go abroad to learn 
their A B C's. It is an expensive way of learning the 
alphabet,—both as to time and money. Let them learn all they 
can here, first—and by “all” I mean harmony, counterpoint, 
form, instrumentation : they might then profitably go abroad to 
exercise themselves in composition, and to hear music. In a 
word, let them learn the science of music at home—but pursue 
the Art under the guidance of a great master, if they will, abroad. 
Most celebrated men in Art are accessible in this way. They 
are willing to give one lessons, in the sense of examining com- 
positions—but not in the sense of teaching the first rudiments 
of the Art. Nor let our art-students think that the Conserva- 
tories of Music are the only desirable thing. They are desirable 
for those whose means are limited—they are the common schools 
of art. But Hauptmann himself once told me, that—Professor 
as he was in the Leipzig Conservatory—he was glad that he was 
not put through a Conservatory course. The idea being, that, in 
Art, it is not always well to shape a mind by the square and 
compass ; but it is better to adapt the course to the individual 
mind, in order not to interfere with its originality, or check its 
independent development. Mendelssohn would, and did, ex- 
amine and advise, in case compositions were submitted to him, 
and his suggestions and his counsel were as invaluabie as they 
were ever readily rendered. 

A singular circumstance, to me, at this time, was the approba- 


tion which he expressed of certain Aithiopian melodies—some of 


those earliest in use in America—which his friend Hoffman von 
Fallersleben had persuaded me one day to put on paper for him, 
in order that he might write a series of songs to them for Ger- 
man emigrants to America. Hoffmann—much to my astonish- 
ment and chagrin—submitted these one day to the classic eyes 
of Mendelssohn :—an act of innocent audacity of which it seemed 
to me none but a poet, ignorant of musical valuations, and cer- 
tainly never a musician, would ever have been guilty. We often 
undervalue trifles, however, and Mendelsohn’s opinion of these 
little bagatelles (like that,subsequently, of other German masters) 
taught me quite a lesson as to an over-fastidiousness in art- 
matters, and a too dignified standard of judgment. 








On parting with Mendelssohn at Soden, he was kind enough 
to leave a record of himself on a page of my album of autographs, 
He composed for me a canon and attached thereto his signature 
—both of which, as a matter of possible interest to others, as 
well as myself, I here transfer from a private, to a public page. 
While the notes, however, are given in ordinary music-print, I 
have had a fac-simile engraved of the signature, that all may see 
how an imperishable name was written by the hand that 
fashioned its fame. R. 8S. W. 


LAST CONCERT OF HENRI HERZ IN PARIS. 
(Translated from La France Musicale.) 

Or all pianists, past and present, Henri Herz is the pianist 
most petted and most spoiled, by that capricious goddess, at 
the same time prodigal and avaricious, suspected and despised, 
who is called Fortune. Is there, I ask, a more enviable, and a 
more happy destiny than that of Henri Herz—and did any 
mortal, as they say at the Odéon, who has run his fingers over 
the sonorous ivory of the piano, follow more obstinately a path 
more agreeably strewed with all sorts of roses, without thorns, 
in this long passage through life? For twenty years Henri 
Herz has held, without a rival, the sceptre of the piano; the 
piano has lived for him and by him, and his variations brillantes, 
borne on the sonorous wings of melody, have gone round the 
globe. At the present day Henri Herz still seats himself, when 
he chooses, on the throne which rises above all the nation of 
pianists. Does Henri Herz wish to give a concert—that is to 
say, to add another triumph to his former ones? To do so, the 
eminent virtuoso needs neither leave his own house, or borrow 
anything from any one ; he is himself amply sufficient. “Rome 
is not Rome ; it is where I am :” the piano is not the piano ; it 
is where Henri Herz is. Henri Herz gives, in fact, very fine 
concerts in Henri Herz’s establishment. In these concerts, 
Henri Herz executes on Henri Herz’s pianos Henri Herz’s 
music, which is always fashionable. Thus we say that when we 
speak of the piano we are speaking of Henri Herz, and when we 
speak of Henri Herz we are speaking of the piano. 

The most graceful, and, as we see, the most complete of all 
pianists, collected, last Wednesday, in his room, a most elegant 
society of amateurs. The great attraction was the performance, 
for the first time, of the pianist-composer’s sixth and last con- 
certo, which was said to be his best work. Is it, in truth, more 
charming and better adapted than the other productions of the 
author for bringing out the brilliant and amiable qualities of the 
executant? I do not think so; but this concerto is assuredly 
not in any way inferior to Herz’s first five concertos, and this 
opinion, I fancy, is sufficiently favourable. 

The first part (in A minor,) commenced with a noble orchestral 
tutti, developed with art, and dying gradually away, to make 
room for the piano solo, beginning with the following notes :— 
D sharp, E, A, F, E, C, A, F, E,—then an octave lower, D sharp, 
E, A, F, E, C, A, F, D. Bravo ! this isa skilful and clever touch, if 
ever there was one; a touch which reveals, at the same time, 
a genius for composition, a genius for execution, and a genius 
for industry. What a genius for industry! you will, perhaps, 
say. Without doubt. Did you not hear those sustained E’s, so 
crystalline and vibrating in sound!. Were they not there to 
say to the — : We belong to Herz’s pianofortes, which bore 
off the medal of honour at the Grand Exhibition of Industry. 
After this well-merited homage rendered by Herz to Herz’s 
pianos, the composer and executant appeared alone. The first 
movement of the concerto is the work of a consummate master. 
The andante is delicate and pretty. The higher notes of the 
piano stand out admirably from the back-ground of the or- 
chestra; it is a very graceful musical genre picture. The modern 
fantasia is then agreeably combined with the severe forms of the 
classical concerto. The third part commences with a very pic- 
turesque oriental rondo, which, in our minds, only wants a 
tambourine accompaniment to render it altogether oriental. 
After this, come some choruses, very pleasing in their effects, 
the whole being terminated by a tutti of the orchestra, voices 
and piano, grandiose and aa § captivating in style. This last 
morceau was redemanded, which, for the composer, was equiva- 
lent to a bulletin of victory. 
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All honour, then, to the sixth concerto. Let us add that the 
orchestra was conducted by M. Bottessini, who wields his bdton 
of commander as valiantly as the bow of the double-bassist. The 

ublic is as capricious as a pretty woman. Why did it receive 
Mad. Falconi coldly on Wednesday ; and why, on other occa- 
sions, is it prodigal of applause? Oh! if any one ever pro- 
pounded the theory of success, what a success the theory would 
obtain ! 

M. Hauman, the violinist, re-appeared at this concert after a 
silence of ten years. He has lost nothing of his fine talent (!) 
The same cannot be said of M. Servais, who is guilty of some- 
times forgetting he is the first violoncellist in the world (/) to 
indulge in a touch of the bagpipe on his instrument. But how 
beautiful his tone is when he likes, and how he plays with 
difficulties—I was about to say impossibilities ! We must not 
forget the singer Monari, who sang an air by Mercadante ex- 
tremely well. 

Herz played three times, which was certainly not too much. 
After a pretty bolero, Madrid, inspired by the sky of Castille 
itself, he terminated this extraordinary musical entertainment 
by his military fantasia on La Fille du Régiment. 

This is a season happily commenced by the piano ; Litollf 
opened the march with his fine concerto-symphony ; Herz fol- 
lowed, and, if we are correctly informed, the chief of the French 
piano school, the philosophical pianist (/), Emile Prudent, will 
soon be heard in fis turn. There are pianos in the air, and 
everything leads me to believe that the comets, incorrectly 
defined by the learned, are only grand pianos on which future 
nations will play pieces for a hundred thousand hands. 


OscAR COMMETTANT, 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 

Tux decision of an influential meeting of Leeds gentlemen, held at 
the Court-house on Thursday last, that a grand inaugurative Musical 
Festival shall take place in our noble Town-hall, in or about September 
next, has, we believe, given great and general satisfaction. Leeds 
stands second to no English town in its appreciation and practice of 
music, both vocal and instrumental. The numerous concerts annually 
given, the prevalence of instrumental bands amongst our operatives, 
and the general efficiency of the choirs in our churches and chapels, 
sufficiently testify this; and we are glad that so unaninious a feeling 
exists amongst all parties to render the first Leeds Musical Festival 
one of the most successful projects ever undertaken by Leeds people. 
The proposal to devote the profits of the Festival to the Leeds Infir- 
mary, will call forth active sympathy and co-operation from very many 
in the West Riding, as well as in this town, to whom the great value of 
that admirable institution has long been known. 

As was stated at the meeting last Thursday, the Infirmary is in a 
struggling condition, though so wide-spread is its excellence, and so 
high in repute is the skill of its medical attendants, that patients 
come hither not only from all parts of Yorkshire, but also from 
the adjoining counties, For such a charity, we feel assured, a Musical 
Festival must succeed; and we shall show that, if only the average 
result which attends nearly all musical festivals in England be ob- 
tained, a handsome sum will be banded over to the treasurer of the 
institution. 

It was for atime a matter of doubt with many of those Leeds 
gentlemen who take a deep interest in the objects of the British Asso- 
ciation, whether a Festival would not greatly interfere with the much- 
desired success of the meetings of that distinguished body, long since 
fixed to take place in this town during the ensuing autumn. But we 
do not see why one should interfere with the other, if only judicious 
arrangements be made. It will be almost impossible to get up a 
Musical Festival on such a scale as is contemplated, before the middle 
or the end of September, and for the very obvious reason, that nearly 
all the great vocal and instrumental artistes are, up to that period, 
engaged elsewhere ; first, at the operas and oratorio performances in 
the metropolis, then at the Hereford Festival during the last week in 
August, and afterwards at the Birmingham Triennial Festival, which 
takes place the first week in September. We would suggest that the meet- 
ings of the British Association should be held as early as possible—not 
later than the third week in August—and the Festival, perliaps, the third 
week in September. This would give a clear month between the two 
great events. If the committees can carry out this idea—and we see 
no practical difficulty in the way—it will add greatly to the success 











both of the Association meetings and the Festival. Six months would 
then be secured to the Festival committee to mature their plans ; and 
during this comparatively short period the closest attention of every 
individual member will be required. The labours of the general com- 
mittee (among whom there are some gentlemen of great practical ex- 
perience) will of course be much reduced and simplified by the appoint- 
ment of sub-committees—one for the engagement of principal artistes 
and for the programmes, another for the orchestral performers, a third 
for the chorus, a fourth for financial purposes, and so on. 

As to the oratorios which, we presume, will occupy the first and 
second days, there can be little doubt that the Messiah, and the no less 
popular Elijah or the Creation will be selected for performance. No 
festival is considered complete without the first, and to show the attrac- 
tiveness of the second, we might state that from the year 1847, to 
February, 1858, Mendelssohn’s Zlijah has been performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society in London fifty times, being more than one- 
fourth of all the society’s performances during that period. With 
regard to the other sacred works to be given at the Leeds Festival, we 
presume that the conductor, whoever he may be, will have a considerable 
voice in the selection, which it is hoped will be of such a character as 
to make the festival one of the most unexceptionable of the age. 

The duration of festivals in England varies from three to four 
days; and the latter period we would suggest for Leeds, Three 
of these days will perhaps be devoted to established sacred works, 
with the introduction of one or two novelties on the third day. 
In order to vary the general practice adopted in this country, and to 
give a distinctive feature to the Leeds Festival, a plan might be intro- 
duced similar to that followed out with great success at the large 
German festivals, namely, to devote one day to performances on the 
grand organ, by a selected number of organists of European repu- 
tation—both English and foreign—alternated with unaccompanied and 
accompanied choral music by the largest body of voices the orchestra 
will contain, A congress of organists might thus be obtained, which 
would attract great attention throughout England. France might be 
represented by Lefebre Wely, Prussia by Haupt, of Berlin, the German 
States by Hessé (Spohr’s), and Austria by Schneider; whilst our own 
country would furnish such men as Wesley, Henry Smart, Best, 
Cooper, and Hopkins. ‘The hope is entertained that Leeds will possess 
one of the finest organs in Europe; and if the above scheme be carried 
out, it would efficiently test the capabilities of the instrument, and also 
prove a novelty of considerable attraction. There is yet one point, and 
one, too, of considerable importance, which we must mention before 
leaving this part of the subject. We refer to the People’s Musical 
Festival, which has not only been anticipated by the Town Council 
in the arrangements of the hall, but which will most certainly 
be expected by the great mass of the people who are so fond of 
music, and generally so correct in their appreciation of it. At 
Norwich, a people’s concert on a grand scale follows the festival. 
Many of the principal performers give their assistance on the occasion, 
and the working classes, to whom the chief festival is a dead letter, 
have an opportunity of hearing, at merely nominal prices, some of 
the greatest musical works performed on an effective scale. Such a 
course, it is hoped, will be followed in Leeds. The guarantee fund 
which will be required for the great festival might be extended to this 
desirable object, and we trust it will receive that attention which its 
importance demands. '. . 

Very much of the success of the whole festival—especially in a 
musical sense—will depend upon the chief conductor, and he should be 
a person not only of great experience, but celebrated for his musical 
attainments. There are only four or five gentlemen whom we can call 
to mind of sufficient capabilities for this responsible appointment. 
First, there is the veteran Spohr, whose name alone would be an im- 
mense attraction, but who, we fear, is too far advanced in life to under- 
take such arduous duties. Next, perhaps, in point of general attraction, 
would come Mr. Costa, then Mr. Benedict, and last (certainly not least), 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, the present conductor of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the Bach Society. In a musical point of view 
the claims of the three last-named conductors are about equal ; but we 
might be excused for intimating that Sterndale Bennett is not only a 
distinguished composer, but also a native of Yorkshire; having been 
born in Sheffield, in 1816. ; 

The other important appointments—such as those of organist, chorus- 
master, &c., will doubtless be well considered, and the persons best 
qualified to fill them, whether locally connected or not, selected. As 
to the principal singers, we have only one wish to express, that is, that 
the solos in the oratorios may be in a great measure sustained by the 
most eminent English artistes, than whom, as is universally admitted, 
it is impossible to find better. The foreign singers will have ample 
opportunity of displaying their talents at the evening concerts. 
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Of the chorus not a word is necessary to induce the committee to 
decide that it shall be formed exclusively of Yorkshire singers, who are 
now noted throughout England as the best that can be obtained 
for choral performances. (What will Lancashire say ?—Eb.) 

We have made inquiries respecting the accommodation of our Town 
Hall. ‘The large room will not contain so many persons as was at first 
calculated. Allowing a space of 17} inches to each person, 2,000 can 
be comfortably seated ; and it is calculated that the orchestra will hold 
500 performers, 





A PICTURE BY RAPHAEL. 
(From the Débats of Saturday, March 13.) 

A VERITABLE event preoccupies artists and earnest lovers of 
painting. At this moment there is to be seen in Paris a pic- 
ture by Raphael, of uncontested originality and irreproachable 
condition. The composition is of extreme simplicity ; the painter 
of Urbino has there represented Apollo upright, with his lyre, 
listening with attention to Marsyas, seated and playing on the 
flute. The two personages are naked, in the midst of a land- 
scape oye by a serene sky, across which some birds cut the 
air at full flight. 

This picture, of about the dimensions of the “ Vision of Eze- 
kiel,” ee by its style and handling the period when the 

at Italian master painted “The Marriage of the Virgin” 
(Zo Sposalizio), which is at Milan, yet the remarkable vigour of 
the modelling and of the colouring, in the picture of “ Apollo 
and Marsyas,” would justify the belief that it was executed at 
a period somewhat posterior. But, whatever may be the pre- 
cise period at which it was painted, it is of that time when 
Raphael, quitting the manner of Perugino, his master, passed to 
a new style, and threw himself into that brilliant career which 
he subsequently pursued. 

What strikes at first in this charming work, is the fidelity to 
nature of both personages, of whom one displays the ordinary 
form of man, whilst that of the other is of the highest elevation. 
But, in studying the details with attention, the interest and the 
charm continue so to increase, that when one’s eyes and thoughts 
have been fora while fixed — this delicious chef-d’auvre, nothing 
can seduce them from it. In short, independent of the technical 
qualities which this picture combines, there exhales from the 
whole a picture of youth which goes straight to the soul. The 
simplicity of the composition, the sobriety of expression in both 
personages, their attitudes devoid of all affectation, are incom- 
parable. There is not the slightest portion of the execution 
that is not conducted with such chasteness of handling and 
so much respect for nature, as to render insensible the least 
trace of labour. The union of these rare qualities results from 
the youthful freshness of the artist when the “ Apollo and Mar- 
syas” was painted, 

Among so many eminent qualities with which Raphael was 
endowed, this great man ever evinced the spirit of his age, from 
the picture of “ Apollo and Marsyas” to that of the “Transfigu- 
ration. By obeying from year to year his instincts and his 
_— successively modified, he was always himself and always 

ew. 

A considerable number of artists and lovers of art have 
already been admitted to the apartment of Mr. Morris Moore, 
the proprietor of the picture of “ Apollo and Marsyas ;” but it 
were to be desired that this graceful masterpiece should be 
more generally known and appreciated. Mention has been 
made of a public exhibition which might be held in one of the 
halls of the Palais des Beaux Arts; we offer our ardent 
wishes that this idea may be realised, 





Bacn’s Passions Music.—Last night a full rehearsal of this 
er xe a be 4 - be performed on Tuesday evening, 
under the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett 
at St. Martin’s Hall. wontons: 

Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.— Yesterday evening the fifth 
rehearsal of the great chorus for 1,100 singers, intended to form 
Ee mateegeiinn nucleus poe grand Centenary Festival in 

o9, 1n commemoration of Handel, took place at Exeter Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Costa, " 





Her Masxsty’s Cuapen Royat or St, Gzorax, WINDsoR 
CastLE.—The trials for the appointment ofa lay clerk, occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Salmon, took place at St. George's 
Chapel, on Thursday last, when there were no less than twenty 
candidates. After each had sung a solo of his own selection, 
seven were chosen from the number for a second trial, whose 
names are as follows: Mr. Poole, from Cambridge ; Mr. Kibbe, 
from Chester ; Mr. Brandon, from Durham; Mr. Thomas, from 
Worcester ; Mr. Richards, from Gloucester ; Mr, Atkins, from 
Norwich; and Mr. Lambert, from York. These gentlemen 
were then tried with respect to their ability in reading music 
at sight, and, after a severe trial, Mr. Lambert was ultimately 
chosen. The choir of St. George is now composed of nearly all 
young men, and is considered one of the first in the kingdom. 
The trials took place before the Hon. and very Rev. the Dean 
of Windsor, the Revs. Lord Wriothesley Russell, Wm. Canuing, 
and the Hon. W. Moore, Canons of Windsor; and the Revs. 
John Wilder, G. J. Dupuis, and Charles Luxmore, the Fellows 
of Eton College, &e.—Morning Post. 

TueatricAL Mrms.—Miss Helen Faucit Shay on 
Monday evening in the character of Beatrice in Much ado about 
Nothing. The part is not exactly suited to the artist’s means and 
instincts, but shows some fine points, nevertheless, Miss Helen 
Faucit is too accomplished an actress to do anything indifferently. 
The real comedy of Beatrice, however, escapes her, She cannot 
sufficiently assume the requisite buoyancy and vivacity.—At 
the Haymarket, Zhe Love Chase keeps its place in the bills by 
aid of Miss Amy Sedgwick’s admirable performance of Constance, 
and the very clever acting of Mrs. Wilkins, who has achieved 
no inconsiderable reputation by her personation of the Widow 
Green. A new ballet, called Jack's Return from Canton, was 
produced on Monday night, It was well got up, and is very 
amusing 

MapamE Frezzouinit.—The report, happily erroneous, of the 
death of Mad. Frezzolini, is thus definitively refuted by the fol- 
lowing letter from Havannah :—“ Mad, Frezzolini has been nobly 
revenged for the coolness with which she was received in 
North America, and it is impossible to give you a faithful ac- 
count of the ovations, the bouquets, and the presents she has 
received. Her benefit took place the day before yesterday, 
when L’Elisir d’ Amore was performed. On her leaving the 
theatre, where she had been overwhelmed with flowers and 
applause, an old hidalgo, Don Diego Loinos, was waiting for her 
with an open carriage drawn by six mules, and escorted by fifty 
slaves, bearing torches. Augmented by a crowd of the fair 
singer’s admirers, the procession accompanied her in triumph as 
far as her hotel, where there were several bands, which played 
for a part of the night. A committee was introduced to the 
lady, and begged permission to present her, in the name of the 
inhabitants of Havannah, with asmall testimonial. This consists 
of a silver casket, with a double bottom. Inthe upper part was 
a magnificent gold crown, enriched with diamonds ; in the secret 
part were 4,000 piasters (20,000 francs).” It is superfluous to 
add that Mad. Frezzolini granted the permission demanded.— 
Revue et Gazette de Paris. 

St, Pererspurc.—A new concert room has been inaugurated, 
with three grand musical solemnities: the first for the benefit 
of the Russian students, the second (given by the Philharmonic 
Society) for that of artists’ widows and orphans; and the third, 
for that of the Polish students, in the rooms of Vauxhall (the 
new hall) in the Newski Perspective. The singers, male and 
female, and the artists of the Italian theatre, took part in this 
good action, Mesdames Bosio, Lotti della Santa, de Méric ; 
MM. Lablache, Tamberlik, Everard, Gerki, the pianist, and 
Appolinaire, the violinist, being the performers, The last of 
these artists was the principal person at the concert for the 
Polish students. He played the symphonic concerto of Henry 
Litollf. The receipts were such as to enable the sum of 6,000 
francs, after the payment of all expenses, to be handed over to 
the students. As this kind action called for another, the stu- 
dents presented the virtuoso with a very elegant chased silver 
vase, on which the following inscription is engraved: “To 
M. Appollinaire de Kontski, a mark of gratitude from the 
Polish students,”"—Journal de St. Pétersburg. 
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LiverPoor—(From our own Correspondent, March 17)—At 
the Philharmonic Society, last night, the performances included 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Mendelssohn’s Cantata, Lauda Sion, the 
“ Evening Prayer” and Chorus from Mr. Costa’s #/i, and Spohr’s 
Cantata, “God, thou art great.” The executants were Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 
Thomas. The band and chorus were good throughout. Mr. 
Hirst presided at the organ. The Hall was only moderately 
filled, and the audience extremely cold—Mr. Barry Sullivan 
re-appeared as Hamlet, on Monday, and last night played Julian 
St. Pierre in Zhe Wife. To-night he represents King Lear.— 
The concerts of the Royal Coldstream Guards have proved 
attractive. They opened on Monday night with the National 
Anthem and played the overture to Der Freischutz, with 
selections from Mose, The Rose of Castille, Robert le Diable, and 
Trovatore—On Saturday night the concert in St. George’s Hall 
went off with great success. Almost everything was encored. 
—Mr. E. W. Thomas has resolved to renew his orchestral con- 
certs, and opens the series on Friday (last evening).—The twenty- 
first of the present series of the People’s Concerts took place on 
Saturday evening, March 13th, in St. George’s Hall, to a 
crowded audience. The following vocalists were engaged: Miss 
Dobson and Miss Pilling, pupils of Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss 
Paton); Mr. A. Mann, and Mr. D. Lambert ; pianiste, Madlle. 
Louise D’Herbil ; accompanist, Mr. H. V. Lewis. Encores were 
frequent. Amongst the more popular pieces were, “ Away to 
the mountain’s brow,” “Casta Diva,” duet, “I know a bank,” 
Schubert’s “Wanderer,” “Norah, the pride of Kildare,” and 
the Scotch song, “Mary’s Dream.” Madile. D’ Herbil performed 
two fantasias on the pianoforte. Mr. Himes’ spirit and liberality 
in giving these popular concerts is worthy of the large support 
with which his endeavours are crowned, 

SHEFFIELD—(From our own Correspondent).—On Monday last 
the Pyne and Harrison troupe opened to a good house at the 
Theatre Royal. This being the first time the Rose of Castille 
was played in Sheffield, much curiosity was felt as to the music 
of Balfe’s latest opera, and the local cognoscenti mustered in 
strong force. Ifwe may judge from the hearty applause, the 
encores, and recalls, there can be no question of its being a great 
success, and it will consequently be repeated some three or four 
times during the stay of the company, which will last till the 
27th. In the meantime, Maritana, The Crown Diamonds, Tro- 
vatore, &., are being played. Of the brilliant vocalisation of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, it would be impossible to speak too highly. 
She is indeed the queen of English singers, and it is more than 
doubtful whether any foreigner in her line equals her, with the 
exception of Bosio, with whom she may fairly rank in many 
respects. Mr. Harrison, Miss Susan Pyne, Messrs. F. Glover, 
Honey, St. Albyn, &c., sustained their London parts. The 
chorus was eflicient, and the band, under the direction of 
Mr, Alfred Mellon, the best ever heard in Sheffield, By 
the way, the local critics have been setting the public on 
their guard, advising them to see “that the operas are not 
abridged, as the last troupe here omitted the overtures to 7’ra- 
viata, Sonnambula, &e.” They also recommend that the Siege 
of Rochelle should be played by way of a novelty, if only for the 
sake of hearing that “divine ballad,” “The light of other days.” 
It will be new to your readers to learn that there are overtures 
to Traviata and Sonnam/ula, and it has been hitherto supposed 
that “The light of other days” occurred in the Maid of Artois. 
These local critics are funny fellows, I once read a delicious 
bit in a certain paper cutting up a tenor, and, amongst other 
things, mentioning that “he vainly endeavoured to reach B flat, 
when he could only achieve B natural.” 

Buytu.—Dr. Mark and his little band of performers visited 
Blyth on Wednesday, and gave two of their truly grand musical 
entertainments in the Central Hall, to very large audiences. So 
enraptured were the public with their performances, that the 
Central Hall directors re-engaged them for the next day, when 
the audiences were far in excess of those of even the previous 
day. Many of the pieces met with a well-merited encore, and 
the exclamation of deep and universal gratification which 
escaped the lips of the audiences showed how fully their labours 
were appreciated,—/Vorthern Daily Express, March 6th, 1858, 








Rypr.—Mr. Austin’s benefit concert took place at the Victoria 
Rooms on Thursday evening, and was attended by nearly 800 
persons, the chiet attractions being Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
our townsman, Mr. Austin, the performer on the cornet-i- 
piston. We believe the latter gentleman has met with a well- 
deserved compliment in the kind and gratuitous assistance of 
our greatest English singer, as also in the attendance of so large 
an audience. The programme was admirably performed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, and Messrs. Snarey, Corps, Conduit, 
and Cross, of the Winchester Cathedral choir; Mr. J. Theodore 
Trekell, the pianist, and Mr. Austin himself. The glees 
by the Winchester choir were much applauded. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Sims Reeves was the signal for loud and re- 
iterated applause, and his first song, “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” was rapturously encored, as also his second, “ Who shall 
be fairest ?”” “The Death of Nelson” was substituted for the 
latter. Donizetti’s “Da quel di,” by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
was exquisitely rendered ; and Mrs. Reeves gave proof of her 
talent in Weber's “Softly sighs,” and “There’s nae luck about 
the house,” the latter being redemanded. Mr. Austin delighted 
the audience with two fantasias on the cornet, which well de- 
served the encores that followed. The duo concertantes, piano 
and cornet—Messrs. Trekell and Austin—were also well re- 
ceived. The MS, piano solo of Mr. Trekell and his accompani- 
ments throughout added to the success of the entertainment. 
Mr. Austin deserved this flattering proof of his private worth 
and musical ability. : 

Betrast—(From a Correspondent)—CuassicAL HARMONIsTS 
SocizTy.—This flourishing Society gave its third and concluding 
concert for this season on the 9th. Notwithstanding the in- 
clement weather, their Hall was nearly full, The programme 
consisted principally of madrigals and four-part songs, sung by 
about eighty voices, unaccompanied. Among the rest were 
Leslie’s arrangement of “Rule Britannia,” Waley’s “This world 
is all a fleeting show,” Webbe’s “To love I wake the silver 
string,” Benedict’s serenade “ Blessed be the home,” and two of 
the Irish melodies—“ Hath sorrow thy young days shaded,” and 
“Oh! where’s the slave so lowly,” harmonised by the Society’s 
conductor, Mr. George B. Allen. Miss Julia Cruise sang several 
songs very sweetly, and was warmly received. She gave for the 
first time a new ballad, “ Youth’s sunny memories” written and 
composed by Beatrice Abercrombie, which she was compelled to 
repeat. Herr Elsner (violoncello) and Mr. Edeson (pianoforte) 


| played solos on their respective instruments, and altogether the 


concert appeared to give universal satisfaction. 

Hatevy’s New Opera.—We are assured that, up to the 
present time, the management of the Opera has received 6,000 
applications for seats, for the first representation of La Magici- 
enne. As the house contains only 1,811 places, the fate of 4,189 
applicants is already settled. May their health not suffer in con- 
sequence ! The heroine of the new opera of MM. Saint-Georges 
and Halévy is the sorceress Melusina. The author represents 
her as endowed with incomparable beauty during the night, but 
becoming frightfully ugly as soon as ever the sun rises. The 
question was how, without the aid of a mask, to make the lady 
charged with the part of Melusina turn ugly before the eyes of 
the spectators? this offered what at first was thought an insur- 
mountable difficulty; it has, however, been overcome. At 
present the way in which this has been effected is a secret known 
to the Opera alone, but, this week, it will be known to everyone. 
The singers of the Opéra-Comique, Mesdames Cabel, Lefebre ; 
MM. Faure and Barbot, appeared at the second Wednesday per- 
formance at Court. Félix Godefroid alone represented the 
instrumental portion, and proved himself worthy of the honour. 
Their Majesties repeatedly expressed their very great satisfaction. 

Mosic or tne ANGLo-Saxons.—A lecture on this subject was de- 
livered to the members and friends of the Catholic Institute at the 
Natural History Society’s Room, on Monday evening, by the Rev. W. 
Waterworth. ‘The lecturer spoke of the influence of music on the 
feelings, and described the music of our forefathers as being superior to 
that of the people of other countries, Their instrument was princi- 
pally the harp, but very different to those in use at the present day, 
from which he thought the violin originated. Their singing as well as 
playing was generally extemporary, expressive of their ideas. The 
lecture was accompanied with singing.— Worcester Jowrnal. | 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under 


the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, March 22nd, and during 
the week, to commence at 7, last six nights before the Eister holidays, THE 
LOVE CHASE will be performed for the last six nights, in which MISS AMY 
SEDGWICK will appear as Constance ; the Widow Greeu by Mrs. Wilkins; Lydia, 
Miss Bulmer. After which a new ballet by Mr. Leclercq, entitled JACK’S 
RETURN FROM CANTON, in which Miss Louisa Leclercq, Mr. Charles Leclercq, 
and Mr. Arthur Leclercq will appear. With the comedy of PRESENTED AT 
COURT, Geoffrey Wedderburne (his original character), Mr. Buckstone. Con- 
cluding with the popular Spanish ballet of THE GALICIAN FETE, by Fanny 
Wright, Mr. Charles Leclercq, and the Corps de Ballet. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, after the new ballet, and for these three nights only, the comedy of 
A CURE FOR LOVE, in which Mr. Buckstone will sustain his original character 
of Mr. Sadgrove. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—Orchestra Stalls (which may be re- 
tained the whole of the eveuing, and for which there will be no charge for booking), 
6s. each. First Price.—Dress Boxes, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 
Seconp Price.—Dress Boxes, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d, 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea and a-half each, Stage-Manager, 
Mr. Chippendale. 


ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR, CHARLES KEAN. 











Last Six Nights of the Pantomime. 


Ox MONDAY (last time this season) THE CORSICAN 

BROTHERS; Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday (last times for the present), 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; Wednesday, LOUIS XL. ; Friday, HAMLET. 
And the Pantomime every Evening. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 

performance will commence with YOU CAN’T MARRY YOUR GRAND- 

MOTHER. After which a new farce, entitled TICKLISH TIMES. To conclude 
with BOOTS AT THE SWAN. Commence at half-past 7. 


THEA TRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

March 20th, RORY O'MORE, with new scenery, dresses, and decorations. 
After which, AN HOUR IN SEVILLE. To conclude with the successful original 
farce called THE IRISH TUTOR. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprictor, Mr. Joan DouGtass, 

LAST NIGHTS OF MR. CHARLES DILLON, who is nightly received by 
crowded houses with the greatest enthusiasm. The new Farce a great hit. On 
Monday and Thursday, the performance will commence with PRIDE AND 
PATIENCE, supported by the company. On Tuesday, OTHELLO. Othello, 
Mr. Charles Dillon, On Wednesday and Saturday, BELPHEGOR. Belphegor, 
Mr. Charles Dillon. On Friday, the CAVALIER and THE MUSKETEERS. 
Mr. Charles Dillon in two picces. To be followed by, every evening, the new 
arce of MY FIRST DAY ON TRIAL. To conclude with a popular drama. 
Great preparations for Passion week. A GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT, under the direction of Mr. Isaacson, with other entertainments. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. Szconp (Darlington). IJnguire of J. H. pz Monti (Glasgow), 
and Duncan Davison and Co,, 244, Regent-street.— The sugges- 
tion of our correspondent is under consideration. 

Fanian.—We agree ina very great measure with our correspondent; 
but we must decline to entertain personal controversies. 

A Frienp or Mozarr anp Mopesty.—We agrce entirely with 
our correspondent, but we have no wish to prolong the discussion 
with the gentlemen to whom he alludes. 
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Havine chastised Mr, Dickens,admonished Mr. Thackeray, 
belaboured Mr. Punch with his own cudgel, scared The 
Times, and shaken “ Mont Blanc” to the centre, The Satur- 
day Review is bent upon extinguishing another ephemeral 
reputation. Mendelssohn is the victim offered up at the 
last hebdomadal sacrifice in propitiation of the God of Sleep. 
Elijah has the sin of being what Mr. Albert Smith, in the 
rough simplicity of his nature, designates “a good show.” 
Elijah has been given by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
fifty times during the last ten years, without reckoning some 
500, more or less, in other places. Zlijah has drawn multi- 
tudes to hear it; multitudes have remained spell-bound 
during its performance, and have left with a determi- 
nation to renew their sensations as early as possible. 








Elijah, in short, is the popular oratorio of the present cen- 
tury. This was enough to elicit the displeasure of our 
grave contemporary, who, after long hesitation, has admi- 
nistered a just reproof. The Saturday Review has opened the 
floodgates of its ire. Mendelssohn and his oratorio are 
annihilated !* 

The soured hebdomadal which has performed this 
new act of retribution is for ever talking about “ scio- 
lists” (demi-savans), and philosophasters; yet (we are 
told on good authority) the history of British periodical 
literature presents few instances of a more sciolous 
staff than that which contributes to its pages. Our 
experience being confined to music, we cannot assume to 
legislate on other matters; but on one point we are able 
to substantiate in a great measure what has been said by 
competent judges with regard to the general conduct of this 
literary and political headsman. Music, as most of our con- 
temporaries are aware, is an awkward theme to deal with, 
unless some considerable acquaintance with.the art, both 
theoretical and practical, is at command of the writer. 
About no subject whatever is the entire press of Europe apt 
to write so large a quantity of nonsense. A periodical, how- 
ever, started on the principles affected by The Saturday 
Review, could not possibly leave an art of such importance, 
and of such enormous popular significance, unrepresented ; 
and so The Saturday Review has provided itself with a 
musical critic. In this functionary two duties seem to be 
vested. His first, independent of the aforesaid principles, 
is to praise whatever may be done at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre (and really some of the articles on Mdlle. 
Piccolomini are oddly out of place in a journal that 
teems with sneers at popularities built upon foundations so 
much more solid than hers) ; his second (and sterner), is to 
raise the iconoclastic sledge, in emulation of his confréres, and 
dash in pieces every cherished idol of the nineteenth century. 
A recent article, on Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl (fancy the 
mere name of such a flimsy piece staining the pages of The 
Saturday Review /), and Mdlle. Piccolomini’s Arline, may be 
regarded as an example of how the special officer accomplishes 
the former of the duties imposed upon him ; while a still 
more recent notice of Handel’s Samson, at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, furnishes a specimen of his ability to 
fulfil the latter. With the praises of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
we have no desire to meddle; but we cannot allow the 
article on Handel’s Samson and Mendelssohn’s Elijah to 
pass without a word or two of comment. The sophisms, 
and even the jokes of our contemporary are amusing enough 
from a certain point of view; but there are things that 
should be held sacred from such ribaldry, and Lljah is 
among them. 

As if Zhe Saturday Review had not sufficiently entertained 
its patrons with the varied banquet at which the remains of 
murdered poets, philosophers, essayists and novel writers are 
served up, it must needs add, as a side dish, the body of a 
great musician, drawn and quartered. Like Nero—the most 
prodigal and dangerous of hosts—our Editor, leaning on his 
ellow, thus addresses his ravenous guests:—“ Pray, gentle- 
men, commend this wine by your drinking, and let your fish 
swim again. Can you think I am contented with the small 
pittance of a supper which you saw just now? Is Ulysses no 
better known? But what then!—we must also show you 
the love we have for the arts and sciences.” And the next 





* Lord Byron, too, (see last Number), is disposed of in a column. 
But we are only musicians, and don’t care a straw about poets. 
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course is the oratorio of Hlijah, which, farci d’ injures et de 
Latin, is straightway served up to satisfy the craving of those 
windy anagogues who nourish their Intellectual appetites 
with the scotodinous matter contained in The Saturday 
Review. 

“Sic notus Ulysses?” The classic query may be flung 
back again at the head of The Saturday Review, whose 
anthroposophy, however otherwise comprehensive, certainly 
excludes the descendants of Tubal Cain. For aught we 
know, the gentlemen who contribute to the periodical in 
question may be as lettered as Hipparchus and Aratus, with 
wits as subtle (and as brittle) as Hermogenes. Their 
familiarity with books and the depth of their metaphysics, 
however, are of little moment to us. We busy ourselves with 
music alone; and all we require of those who approach the 
subject is that their discourse shall evince some little 
learning. Now in his notice of Samson at Exeter Hall, 
the reviewer does not exhibit the possession of this desirable 
accomplishment. On the contrary, he betrays a lack of it 
almost unparalleled in a department of criticism with which 
the serial press has ordinarily shown itself least conversant. 
To begin with the beginning :— 

“The Sacred Harmonic Society considers one performance in a year 
sufficient to satisfy the public appetite for a work such as Handel’s 
Samson. It was given by the Society last week, with the announce- 
ment that it would not be repeated. Mendelssohn’s Elijah had been 
shortly before performed two weeks consecutively, and that oratorio has 
been given by the Society not less than fifty times from the year 1847 
to the present time, as we learn from a recently printed statement. No 
pe Society judges on the whole justly as to the average public 

aste. 

No doubt it can do thus much without the assistance of 
The Saturday Review, which seems to be unaware that “one 
performance in a year” is considerably beyond the allotment 
accorded to Handel’s Samson since the first institution of 
the Society. But “the average public taste” is of course not 
that of the Saturday Reviewers, who, as the Egyptians of 
old, would fain reduce the arts to compendaria. Painting and 
music are alike constrained within the limits of their Pro- 
crustean bed (utrosque parietes linunt) :— 

“The admirers of Webster will outnumber those of Raffaelle; and 
there will be a hundred people who can appreciate Wilkie for one who 
cares about Albert Durer. We do not mean that these parallels run 
exactly on all fours. Mendelssohn’s aims in art may have been con- 
siderably higher than those of either Webster or Wilkie. His technical 
peculiarities are, however, very like theirs ; small detail, careful finish, 
are his forte; instrumental colouring is used with excellent effect to 
conceal the want of great melodic ideas. He composed for the nine- 
teenth century, and has completely hit that taste for the semi-grand 
which prevails throughout all strata of society.” 

By superficial readers the above may probably be accepted 
for profound criticism ; but well-informed amateurs of music, 
who have also found pleasure and advantage in making them- 
selves acquainted with the sister art, will at once detect its 
absurdity. The comparison of Webster and Wilkie with 
Mendelssohn betrays an equal ignorance of the arts and of 
the men who professed them. As well, indeed, might 
Crabbe be compared with Beethoven, or Robert Burns 
with Michael Angelo. True, these parallels do not run 
“exactly on all fours ;” but the reviewer who ventured on 
them might do so characteristically. Mendelssohn’s “aims 
in art” were unquestionably “higher than those of either 
Webster or Wilkie,” and, it would appear, higher than can 
be scanned by the vision of The Saturday Review, which, in 
attempting a catalogue of the great musician’s “ technical 
peculiarities,” unconsciously hits off those of its own contri- 





butors, “Small detail, careful finish are” their “forte ;” and 


a show of scholastic pedantry may stand for the “ instru- 
mental colouring” used by themselves, with “excellent 
effect, to conceal the want of great ideas” on more subjects 
than one. The last sentence about the “ nineteenth century” 
(which has chiefly sinned in begetting The Saturday Review) 
is a famous example of “that taste for the semi-grand” of 
which the writer complains, in a pun not even semi-decent. 

In the course of some dull reflections upon Handel 
we are favoured with this astounding piece of intelligence :— 

“Handel, though possessing the fullest confidence of the British 
public, is slightly archaic, and requires a little treatment to make him 
go down.” 

Handel’s archaism, reduced to plain English, means 
that, as he wrote more than a century ago, his language 
is not precisely that of the present day—an objection 
which may apply to anybody else, under the same cir- 
cumstances,from Hesiod downwards. The allusion is therefore 
a mere platitude, concealed under the “instrumental 
colouring” of a Greek derivative. The last assertion is 
scarcely worth notice. The Messiah has required no “ treat- 
ment to make” it “go down.” It has gone down, for 120 
years, as glibly as a pdté de foie gras down the. throat of 
a gourmet. “Slightly Archaic,” though he be, the composer 
of this immortal masterpiece has met with his deserts in 
England. Heaven knows the English people have displayed 
“engouement” enough for Handel. No poet, no statesman, 
no warrior, ever had greater honours paid him. What, we 
should like to be told, was the Handel Festival at Sydenham, 
but the homage of a great nation paid to a great man? And 
yet, after this, we are reminded, that Handel, being “slightly 
archaic, requires a little treatment to make him go down.” 
Perhaps the critic, like the tailors of Tooley-street, relates 
his own griefs in the name of the “people of England ;” in 
which case he requires a “ little treatment” himself, and of a 
nature which it would be superfluous to describe. But the 
art of saying little or nothing with solemnity was never 
exhibited to higher perfection than in the following :— 

“The hearing of Samson has forced these reflections upon us, and 
more particularly the significant fact that it is not thought advisable to 
repeat it. Yet the Hall was scarcely perceptidly less full than on an 
Elijah night, and the performance was a very satisfactory one. Some- 
thing like a third of the music was omitted. But this cannot be ob- 
jected to. Handel himself found it necessary to lop off many of the 
long recitatives which he had originally written ; and a conductor in 
the present day may be excused for carrying this process a little further, 
and expunging some Handelian exuberances, which singers of the pre- 
sent day hardly understand. The work may be more artistically com- 
plete as originally conceived and written; but something must be 
conceded to the weakness of humanity, which necessarily wearies if a 
performance be unduly spun out. But, taking the work as performed 
the other evening, how colossal and majestic it seems. There is stuff 
in it to furnish forth ten Elijahs. Mr. Costa’s additional accom- 
paniments may no doubt improve the general effect, but it is not 
by the cunning use of instruments that Handel seeks to impress his 
hearers. In broad, clear, melodic outline, he draws each character in 
such a way that the physiognomy cannot be mistaken.” 

The argument involved in the above is “scarcely per- 
ceptibly” (rather slip-shod English for Zhe Saturday Review) 
intelligible. A great deal seem to be meant at first sight ; 
but on closer inspection the spirit of the sentences evapo- 
rates, and an attempt to refute the statements of the 
writer would be something equivalent to a sciomachy. Lord 
Bacon would have exclaimed—* Magno conata nugas [”— 
and thrown aside the paper ; and but for the half-silly, half- 
malicious attempt to reduce Mendelssohn from the dimensions 
of a giant to those of a dwarf, we should feel inclined to do 
as much, There is no worse sign of the present age than 
this itch for depreciating the greatest man tha€ has lived in 
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it—an itch experienced alike by pretended past-worshippers 
and maniacs who imagine that, up to the present time, the 
mission of harmony has been unapprehended. The one 
party is just as obnoxious as the other, and the dull twaddle 
published in Zhe Saturday Review should no more be allowed 
to pass unquestioned than the livelier paradoxes of Liszt and 
Wagner. Each should be scrutinised with anxious poly- 
scopity, and each exposed in its true colours before a too 
easily deluded public. The last paragraph we have quoted 
is a tissue of fables and absurdities. Handel did mo¢ find it 
necessary “ to lop off” his long recitatives ; nor are there any 
such things as “ Handelian exuberances, which singers of the 
present day hardly understand.” It is well known, on the 
one hand, that instead of “lopping off,” Handel was accus- 
tomed to add airs, duets, &c., to his oratorios, to suit the 
caprice of this and that popular singer ; and, on the other, 
every one knows (except The Datetiiae Review) that there is not 
one of the pieces omitted from Samson which is a jot less 
at the command of practised “singers of the present 
day” than any of those which are retained. The admission 
that a whole third of Samson may be expunged without loss, 
coupled with the asseveration that “there is stuff in it to 
furnish forth ten Elijahs,” but for the manifest intention of 
the writer to aim a blow at the reputation enjoyed by Men- 
delssohn in this country, would be too ridiculous for notice. 
In length, probably, Samson might “furnish forth” two 
Elijahs; but of music, beautiful, expressive, and sublime, 
Elyah might “furnish forth” at least half-a-dozen Samsons. 
The sneer at instrumentation is stupid. Is the writer so 
ignorant as not to be aware that “the cunning use of in- 
struments,” now constituting so important a branch of 
musical composition, was almost as much unknown to 
Handel as to John Sebastian Bach?—that it was not 
brought to perfection till long after Handel's decease—till 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, in short, had lived und 
written, and died? If the reviewer is so ignorant he has 
no business to write upon music ; and if really cognizant of 
the fact, that Handel could not use an art which was yet 
unborn, he is simply disingenuous. 

The most monstrous paradox of all is contained in the 
opening of the analysis of Samson :— 

“First, there is the grand line of demarcation between the wor- 
shippers of Dagon and those of Jehovah, which is maintained admirably 
all through. The free jovial strains of the one are contrasted with 
the solemn tones of the other. Mendelssohn feebly imitates this in 
Elijah.” 

Musicians will of course treat this ipse dixit with the 
contempt it merits ; but very few musicians are in the habit 
of reading The Saturday Review. There is not the remotest 
resemblance between the styles in which Handel and Men- 
delssohn have contrasted the music of the idolaters and the 
true believers. Mendelssohn’s treatment is in all respects 
superior—more poetical, more expressive, and more sublime. 
Handel paints the Dagonites in Samson as he paints the 
Belites in Deborah. He makes them dance to a monotonous 
and incessantly repeated tune. That was his entire notion 
of the matter. The Israelites sing to solemn harmony ; and 
thus we have the contrast. How infinitely beyond this is 
the magnificent scene of the priestly contest before Ahab, in 
Elijah, those who know anything of music (and, we may add, 
anything of poetry) can attest. 

We shall not trouble our readers with further extracts 
from The Saturday Review's analysis, which is about as 
commonplace as anything we have perused. Let it not be 
supposed that we wish to take one atom from the conside- 











ration due to Handel, who, if he had only composed The 
Messiah and Israel in Egypt, would have rendered it impos- 
sible for any future musician to surpass him. But all 
Handel’s oratorios are not Messiahs and Jsraels ; and be- 
cause we reverence Handel, that is no reason why we-should 
allow other illustrious composers to be robbed of their well- 
earned laurels. We believe we shall find an echo in every 
musical heart when we say that the man who has approached 
the giant of the choir most nearly is Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, and that the work which has forced the world to 
acknowledge it is Elijah. 

The contributors to The Saturday Review were no doubt 
born under Pisces—like the cooks and rhetoricians ; and just 
as Lucilius, the poet, could dictate 200 verses in an hour, 
standing on one leg,* such is their fluency of composition 
we will wager they can dictate as many columns of prosier 


matter, standing on their heads. Now and then, however, 


they get out of their depth, and are prone to hold forth after 
the style of the same Roman Emperor, in his cups :— 
“Diamede and Ganymede were two brothers, and Helen 
was their sister. Agamemnon stole her away, and shammed 
Diana with a hind in their stead. Homer also sings, how 
the Trojans and Parentines fought together. But Agamemnon 
got the better, and married his daughter, Iphigenia, to 
Achilles, upon which Ajax ran mad.” And this vein is 
something like the vein of their musical critic, whose argu- 
ments, instead of being served up as clear as amber, undergo 
the process of coppelling, and are “furnished forth” to the 
reader in a recrementitious state. Nevertheless, Jucundum 
nihil est, nisi quod reficit varietas; and if the Saturday 
Review had followed in the steps of the Atheneum it would 
hardly, in its 125th week, have reached its present eminence, 
and ministered to the delight of so many bilious and dys- 
peptic readers. 








WHEN dramatic “readings” were new to the world, they 
took the world somewhat by surprise. A man who, in every- 
day costume, without any assumption of character, could call 
upon a multitude to gather round him, and hear him read a 
book, such a man, in the estimation of the world, was blessed 
with a high degree of moral courage. 

It is an old City joke that the first banker was the most 
impudent of the human species, inasmuch as he undertook to 
make persons believe that he could take better care of their 
money than they could themselves. In the eyes of City 
philosophers, the first “reader” followed in the wake of the 
first banker. He had to persuade his neighbours that, instead 
of quietly perusing a book in their own chimney-corners, they 
ought to quit their comfortable homes, and pay for seats in 
the dreary hall of some dull Institution, to hear him read it 
instead. 

However, in course of time, “ readings,” like banks, be- 
came familiarised to the world, and it was found that a large 
body of semi-puritans, who objected to theatres, had no ob- 
jection to hear plays read by a single individual. On what 
ground, beyond absurd prejudice, the act of being present at 
the imperfect execution of a work should be deemed inno- 
cent and even laudable, while attendance on the perfect 
execution of the same work is regarded as sinful in the 
extreme, we do not pretend to explain. Certain it is, that 
many persons who will not go to a play, will listen to a 
“reading,” and that to the illogical minds of these persons 





* Horace assures us of the fact, 
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may be attributed the prosperity of so many non-dramatic 
entertainments in this metropolis. 

On the principle that of two evils the lesser is to be pre- 
ferred, the existence of London semi-Puritanism is not to be 
altogether deplored. It is, at any rate, better than that 
thorough-going Puritanism which would oppose every form 
of art, high and low, as we are constantly reminded by the 
squabbles that arise from time to time on the subject of 
sacred music. The provincial methodists, and the London 
frequenters of Exeter Hall, are constituents of the same 
large party, aud fraternise at the so-called “May Meetings ;” 
but there is this practical difference between them, that the 
former do their best to put down the “ festivals,” while the 
latter are the strongest supporters of Handelian music. 

Therefore let the semi-Puritans have their readings. It is 
better that they should become acquainted with Shakspeare 
through the medium of a “reader” than that they should 
remain estranged from him altogether. Moreover, the 
patronage of “reading” has led to the development of a 
special talent unknown to our fathers. The excellence of 
Miss Glynn, for instance, as a Shaksperian “ reader,” is well 
known to all who peruse our columns, whether metropolitan 
or provincial, 

Nevertheless, we cannot conceive that even the model semi- 
Puritan is of opinion thata play read aloud ina lecture-room 
is more attractive than a play well acted on a stage. He 
has a notion that the profession of acting is, somehow or 
other, accompanied by moral laxity, and therefore, being of a 
delicate conscience, he foregoes the enjoyment that would be 
afforded by a combination of poetic and histrionic art, and 
contents himself with the poetry alone. A tendency to ren- 
der the ssthetical element always subservient to the moral ; 
and in case of a possible collision to insist on the absolute 
triumph of the latter, is a characteristic of the puritanical 
mind in all its degrees and phases ; from the fanatic of Crom- 
well’s time, who insisted that actors should be whipped at 
the cart’s tail, to the fastidious patron ‘of the drama, who 
would not object to theatres if such plays as the Gamester 
were alone represented, 

The semi-Puritan, therefore, when he patronises a “ read- 
ing,” has exactly the same respect as the non-Puritan for 
the poet’s part of a production, and if the non-Puritan found 
this part intolerable when presented through the medium of 
acting, the semi-Puritan would hardly find it tolerable when 
read behind a board of green cloth. The discovery of the 
theory that a play, that absolutely fails, when performed on 
the stage—well performed, too—cau be attractive, when 
simply read, was reserved for Mr. Westland Marston. His 
play, Ann Blake, admirably played by Mr. and Mrs. C. 

ean at the Princess’s Theatre, with all the tasteful appur- 
tenances of that establishment, was one of the most un- 
successful pieces ever shone upon by the foot-lights of 
Oxford-street. The author, however, deems that Ann Blake 
though defunct as an acting drama, may still flourish as a 
reading-play,—and accordingly there are readings of Ann 
Blake by Mr. Marston himself. Wonderful! 

There is a statistical society, which holds its sittings in 
the north-west corner of St. James’s-square. We should be 
much obliged if some intelligent member of that society 
would find out for us how many persons in this metropolis 
regard a reading of Ann Blake as an attractive entertain- 
ment, with additional information as to the views of the 
same persons on the subject of things in general, 











MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 

Tue sixth concert of the season was given on Thursday 
evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, and although there was no abso- 
lute novelty in the selection of music, still the large hall was 
densely crowded, the stalls extending more than half-way down 
the room. In the gallery and area there was hardly standing 
room, so closely packed were the audience. The programme 
consisted of the following pieces :— 

Parr I, 
Madrigal—“ In going to my lonely bed,” a.D. 1560 Edwards, 
ee hs “ Flora gave me,” A.D. 1598 .., ... Wilbye. 

oral Song—“ O gentle sleep” ... ove : 

Song to May ie ses ‘ $a ose Heary Leslie. 
Serenade for male voices—‘‘ Slumber, dearest” | Mendelssohn. 
Glee—“ Here in cool Grot”—Miss Bell, Miss 

Stanley, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Carr ... Earl of Mornington. 
Motett—Ave verum sas a aa ... Mozart. 

Two part song—* Take thy banner”—Miss Ellen 

Lyon, and Miss Leffler ‘ea ... S. W. Waley. 
Rule Britannia tee .» Dr. Arne. 


Parr Il. 
Psalm for Soprano and Chorus—“ Hear my 
prayer”—Miss Hemming —At the organ Mr. 


O. Ward... es uF vas eve ». Mendelssohn. 
Serenade—“ Blessed be the home ” ; ... Benedict. 
Grand duo for two piano-fortes on subjects from 

“Les Huguenots”—Miss Cayley and Miss 

Hemming ‘i 4a " asa .. G. A. Osborne. 
Part songs for) —“Evening” ... ove ... Henry Leslie, 

male voices. § —“ fhe merry Wayfarer” ... Mendelssohn, 
Madrigal—“ We happy shepherd swains ” ... J» Netherclift. 

Part Song—“ The Shepherd’s farewell”... .-» Henry Smart. 
God save the Queen, 

Although we had no novelty in the programme, there is no 
denying that the selectian was a most admirable one, and so the 
audience appeared to think, for, with the exception of some 
twenty (of nervous and fidgetty temperament), all remained 
until the last bar of the National Anthem. ; 

The performance was in all respects worthy of the Choir— 
indeed, we think it the very best we have heard given by this 
distinguished corps. The encores were numerous, but Mr. Leslie 
very judiciously did not give way to the demands of the audience 
in every instance. 

The Psalm of Mendelssohn was of course the feature of the 
concert, and charmingly did Miss Hemming sing the soprano 
solo, in spite of a bad cold from which it was quite evident she 
was suffering. 

Miss Ellen Lyon and Miss Leffler deserve honourable mention 
for their performance of the duet by Mr. Waley, who accompa- 
nied the fair vocalists, to our minds, a little degree too slowly. 

The duo of Mr. Osborne was exceedingly well and brilliant! 
played by the young ladies to whose care it was assigned. 
On leaving their seats in the choir they were loudly applauded, 
and, at the conclusion of the duo, were favoured with an ovation. 
Miss Cayley bids fair to shine as a pianiste, and it is seldom one 
meets a young lady like Miss Hemming who is capable of taking 
a prominent part in a work so important as the Psalm of 
Mendelssohn, and then shining in a piece so difficult as the duo 
of Osborne. An announcement to the effect that a performance 
of Mr. Henry Leslie’s oratorio Immanuel is to take place on May 
7th, explains to us the absence of novelty in the programme, 
for no doubt Mr. Leslie has enough to do in rehearsing his 
oratorio, in order to be ready in a style expected from his choir. 
The principal parts on that occasion will be sustained by Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. 
These artists, with the choir and a select orchestra, ought to 
ensure a good performance. ‘ ’ 

We may here call the attention of the musical public to the 
prizes offered for eempeles for the choir. The terms are 

stated in our advertising columns. t 

The next concert is sanounced for Thursday, April 8th, at 
St. Martin’s Hall. 


Mapame Bosto anD SiaNor TAMBERLIK.—These eminent 
artists have arrived in Paris from St. Petersburgh, en route we 
suppose, for Bow-street. 
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ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

Mr. Houwian’s “ Orchestral Concerts” are drawing to a close. 
The fifth, and last but one of the series, took place on Tuesday 
night, and although the hall was not so full asis usually the case 
at performances of sacred music, the programme was decidedly 
attractive. It began with Professor Bennett’s overture, 
entitled Zhe Naiads; which was well played, and received 
with great favour by the audience. If any composition from an 
English pen merits a place near the works of the great masters, 
it is this romantic and beautiful overture, which has now stood 
the test of upwards of twenty years, and appears at the present 
moment as genial, fresh, and masterly as when, in 1836, at the 
concerts of the Society of British Musicians, it was welcomed as 
the harbinger of a new era for English musical art. ‘The hopes 
which this and other efforts of the same period encouraged 
have not exactly been fulfilled, it is true ; since, although extra- 
ordinary progress has been made in the general cultivation and 
appreciation of music, we are still as far off as ever from what 
was anticipated, viz:—a national school. Zhe Naiads, and the 
rest of Professor Bennett’s earlier productions, nevertheless, 
retain their hold in the estimation of all true judges ; and what- 
ever may lie hid in the future, they must always be cited as the 
first evidences of a latent power in the British mind to emulate 
a highly interesting branch of art which the Germans were 
the first to develope, and which their great musicians have 
brought to the highest state of perfection. There is a tendency, 
both at home and abroad, to class Professor Bennett not merely 
as a disciple, but asan imitator of Mendelssohn. The former is 
probable, the latter more than problematical ; but, admitting 
both, for the sake of argument—and comparing the published 
works of our compatriot with those of any among the sedulous 
copyists of Beethoven’s distinguished successor (whose peculiar 
manner exercised a fascination almost without precedent)—the 
difference between composers of the aptly denominated “Men- 
delssohn-and-water school,” and one, who with great natural 
gifts of his own, has contemplated art from the same point of 
view as the most illustrious of modern musicians, can hardly fail 
to be detected. The other orchestral pieces were Mendelssohn’s 
A major symphony, the triumphal march from Beethoven’s 7ar- 
peia, and the overture to Der Freischiitz. The symphony was 
a teed played and loudly applauded. Mr, Hullah wisely 
abstained from taking the first and last movements too fast, as 
is now generally the case, whereby they become in some places 
almost impracticable. Beethoven’s march has already been 
heard twice at the Crystal Palace. 

_Miss Freeth, a pupil of M. Alexandre Billet, performed, in a 
highly meritorious manner, and with great success, Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra. This rondo is 
exceedingly difficult but Miss Freeth has evidently studied with 
assiduity and zeal. She was loudly applauded and recalled at 
the end. 

The vocalists were Madame Borchardt, Miss Messent, and 
Mr. Seymour. Mendelssohn’s grand dramatic scena, “Infelice,” 
was given with great expression by the first-named lady ; Miss 
Messent gave Mozart’s “ Parto” with genuine taste ; and Mr. 
Seymour, a new tenor, “yy some good qualities in the air, 
“Pria che Spunti,” from J? Matrimonio Segreto. All three might 
be criticised for certain shortcomings, but we have neither time 
nor space to give to their consideration. Curschman’s trio, 
“ L’Addio,” was a remarkably good performance. 

The concert was brought to a conclusion in splendid style by 
the overture to Der Freischiitz. 

_ The programme of the sixth and last night’s concert will con- 
sist of a selection from Beethoven’s work, including the “ Choral 
Symphony.” Miss Arabella Goddard is to play in the Choral 
Fantasia, so that Mr. Hullah may expect a “bumper.” 

Mr. Hullah’s “ First yard Singing School” attempted Han- 
del’s Israel in Hoypt on Wednesday evening. The attempt was 
more ambitious than successful. Israel in Egypt is at present 
somewhat beyond the resources at Mr. Hullat’s disposal. In 
the elaborate choruses, “ With the blasts of thy nostrils,” and 

The people that hear,’ want of precision and uncertainty 
of intonation were painfully evidenced. Nor did the short 
fugued choruses, from “Egypt was glad” to “The earth swal- 





lowed them,” fare much better. Worse than all, the simple and 
impressive passage in unison, “The Lord shall reign for ever,” 
was so out of tune that the band seemed inclined to leave off 
playing. In some instances, however, the choral singers were 
entitled to high praise. The opening chorus, “ And the children 
of Israel sigh’d,” went well, and the fugue, “They loath’d to 
drink the water,” was equally good. The encore awarded to 
“He gave them hailstones,” was thoroughly deserved ; and the 
applause bestowed on “He dashed them to pieces,” and “The 
horse and his rider,” was equally well placed. 

The soloists were Misses Banks, Fanny Rowland, Palmer ; 
Messrs. Perren, Santley and Thomas. Mr. Perren sang well, 
and was encored in “The enemy said ;” but he must be admo- 
nished not to “embellish” Handel’s music with vulgar and 
irrelevant cadences. Mr. Santley and Mr. Thomas both sang 
well, and their vigorous execution of “The Lord is a man of 
war,” won an enthusiastic encore. The three ladies distin- 
guished themselves by zeal and discrimination. 

The hall was full, but not crowded. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue fifth concert was given on Monday evening at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, and attracted a very large and brilliant 
audience. 

The programme was as follows :— 








Parr I. 
Overture in D ‘ive aa ie J.S. Bach. 
Aria célebré—Madame Paver... ... Stradella, 4. D. 1667, 
Aria—* Figaro”—Miss Theresa Jefferys... Mozart. 
Symphony—“ Jupiter”... ves ... Mozart. 
Parr Il, 
Fantasia—“ Recollections of Ireland”— 
Pianoforte, Madame Roche Moscheles, 


Songs—“ Der Neugierige”... fe ... F, Schubert. 

i “ Mach’ auf.” — “ Bolero” — Ma- 

dame Pauer = tes toe 

Overture—“ Bohemian Girl” a so 

Ballad—“The Minstrel Boy’—Miss The- 

resa Jefferys... des Ss .» Irish Melody. 

Introduction and March ... ss ... Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. 

.Conductor—Mr, Henry Leslie. 

The overture of Bach is rather too much for the amateurs at 
present, but it contains no passages that are not well adapted 
for the stringed instruments, and, therefore, on a better acquaint- 
ance, the band might really give a very fair reading of it. Its prin- 
cipal requirement is steady playing, and this is not one of the 
virtues of the amateur orchestra. By constant attention to their 
conductor, however, they cannot but improve; so with this short 
piece of criticism we will leave the overture of Bach. 

The glorious Jupiter Symphony was well given, particularly 
the and~~te. It was with the utmost difficulty Mr. Leslie could 
restrain the ardour of his forces in the finale; but he kept them 
in tolerable order, and all went well. 

In the fantasia of her father, Madame Roche displayed great 
talent, and on leaving the orchestra was greeted with loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Balfe’s overture might have received with advantage 
more attention from the members of the band, for there were 
several slips which could only have arisen from sheer carelessness, 

The vocal music was excellent. Madame Pauer was in good 
voice, and sang charmingly, receiving a well-merited encore in the 
bolero of Dessauer. Miss Theresa Jefferys, a daughter of the 
well-known publisher, appeared for the first time at these con- 
certs, and made a highly favourable impression. She has 
evidently been well taught, and possesses a pure and beautiful 
mezzo soprano voice. 

The concert was brought to a conclusion by a well scored In- 
troduction and March by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. 


Dessauer, 
Balfe. 








Sr. James’s Hatu.—We understand that His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort has been graciously pleased to signify his 
intention of honoring with his presence the concert for the 
benefit of the Middlesex Hospital, which will take place at the 
New St. James’s Hall, on Thursday next, 25th March, 1858, 
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MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SOIREES. 


Tue first of these took place on Wednesday week, in the 
Beethoven Rooms, before a numerous and fashionable audience. 
The following programme will show the classical nature of the 
entertainment :— 

Part 1,—Sonata in F major, No. 2, Op. 23, pianoforte and violin— 
Beethoven ; Aria, “ Vieni Torna,” (Teseo)—Handel; Grand Sonata in 
G minor, “ Didone Abbandonata,” (Scena Tragica)—Clementi. 

Part 2.—Trio in E flat, No. 1, Op. 2, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Beethoven; Sacred Song, “The Pilgrim’s Path”—Richards ; 
Lied Ohne Worte, E major, book 2—Mendelssohn; Characteristic 
pieces, No. 4 in A major, “Schnell und beweglich”—Mende)ssohn ; 
Pianoforte—Mr. Brinley Richards. 


We have said so much of late about Clementi’s very fine 
sonata, that it is enough here to compliment Mr. Richards on 
the refined musical taste which induced him to present it to his 
patrons, and the true artistical zeal which, as his performance 
betokened, he must have devoted to its study. It was listened 
to with equal interest and attention, and greatly applauded at 
the conclusion. The sonata and trio of Beethoven (in the former 
of which he enjoyed the valuable co-operation of Mr. H. Blagrove, 
and in the latter of the same gentleman and M. Paque), were 
equally successful. The beautiful romance from Mendelssohn’s 
is book of Lieder, and the brilliant presto in A (“Schnell 
und beweglich”) from his Seven Characteristic Pieces, were well 
matched. The latter, played with the desired rapidity and 
spirit, was an effective termination to the soirée. The singer 
was Miss Messent, who, in the new sacred piece of Mr. Richards, 
a most expressive setting of some elegant words by Bishop 
Heber, received the compliment of an encore. 

At the next soirée Miss Arabella Goddard is to play J. S. 


Bach’s prelude and fugue, @ la Tarantella, and a duet of Men- 
delssohn with Mr. Brinley Richards. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue concert of last Saturday was exceedingly attractive, and 
comprised, among other things, a novelty of great interest— 
namely, Moscheles’ Pianoforte Concerto, No. 4, a work of high 
merit, and now too seldom heard in the concert-room. The 
programme was as follows :— 

1, Overture, “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail”—Mozart. 2. Scena 
and aria, “ Ah perfido,” Miss Louisa Vinning—Beethoven. 3. Piano- 
forte Concerto, No, 4, in E major: Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard 
—Moscheles. 4. Symphony in D, No. 1—Gounod. 5. Ballad, “ Why 
do I weep for thee,” Miss Louisa Vinuing—Wallace. 6. Solo for 
Flute, Mr. Svensden—Tulou. 7. Clarice, “Morceau de Salon,” 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard—Fumagalli. 8. Song, “Too late,” 
Miss Louisa Vinning—Pratten, 9. Overture, “Les Francs Juges”’— 
Berlioz. Conductor—Mr. Manns. 

The name of Miss Arabella Goddard is now, we need hardly 
say, a tower of strength in any programme, and the large number 
who flocked to the palace on Saturday proved that a good name 
is as attractive at Sydenham as in Hanover-square, or St. James’s. 
Moscheles’ concerto, at a period when the composer was at the 
zenith of his popularity and resided in London, was in great 
favour with the public performers. It is a fine work and 
brilliantly written for the instrument. It is, however, like all 
the concertos of its composer, as difficult to execute as it is 
brilliant. Its performance by Miss Arabella Goddard created 
the greatest enthusiasm, every movement being received with 
vociferous and prolonged applause. Fumagalli’s Clarice was 
equally successful from another point of view, and exhibited 
Miss Goddard’s highly polished graceful fantasia playing in the 
most favourable light. The style was as graceful and captivating 
as the execution was perfect. 

Miss Louisa Vinning, too, was a highly attractive feature. 
She sang both her English ballads so well as to elicit unanimous 
encores. That of Mr. Wallace is one of his most deservedly 

opular, while Mr. Sydney Pratten’s “ Too Late” is one of the 
iveliest and prettiest of the ballads of the day. Beethoven’s “ Ah, 
Perfido,” is less suited to the style of the young English artist, 
who, nevertheless, sang it with the greatest care. Mr. Svensden, 
a skilful flautist, was much applauded in the solo of Tulou, 





which is not the less rubbish for allthat. M.Gounod’s symphony 
is interesting ; the first two movements containing many things 
both spontaneous and clever. There are too many direct imi- 
tations of Beethoven, however, upon which, on some future 
occasion, it may be worth while to dwell. This, and the two 
overtures (representing the very opposite extremities of the 
art), were well played by the band, under the direction of 
Mr. Manns, 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE performance of Samson, on Friday night, the 5th instant, 
attracted a very large audience. That Samson enjoyed, in the 
composer’s time, a celebrity only inferior to that of the Messiah, 
is known to every reader of musical history. It is even said 
that Handel himself preferred it, after the Messiah, to any of his 
oratorios. Whatever consideration Samson may have obtained 
in Handel’s time, there is no probability of its enjoying the dis- 
tinction now. This oratorio is known to the modern public 
principally by the airs “Total Eclipse,” and “ Let the bright 
Seraphim,” and some of the choruses, which are among the 
grandest Handel has written, The Sacred Harmonic Society do 
not appear to count upon its attraction. It was last performed 
in 1851 or 1852, we believe three times, and since been laid 
aside ; nor is it likely that the performance this season will 
be repeated. In short, we are led to the inevitable conclusion 
that Samson is not exactly what Handel and his contemporaries 
regarded it. The reception awarded it on the present occasion 
will not warrant the Society in giving it a second trial this 
season. 

To the book, altered and adapted from Milton (very far from 
Milton!) by Mr. Newburgh Hamilton, scarcely a word of 
praise can be given. The great poet is not only spoiled, but 
degraded by this forced alliance with an inane and vapid 
splutterer of doggrel. Had Milton been allowed to speak 
for himself there was —— in Samson Agonistes to make a 
really impressive sacred drama. Handel, no doubt, was 
clogged and fettered by his poet(!), and would have risen 
far higher in his music had he been left unshackled. In 
his grander thoughts he has, however, taken his leading idea 
from Milton, and is indebted for nothing to the Scot. Witness 
“Total Eclipse,” in which Milton’s gold is set off against 
Hamilton’s tinsel. How grand, how expressive, how Miltonian 
is the music! Handel found kindred thoughts in Milton’s 
poetry, and rendered them as sublime in song as the poet had 
done in verse. That Samson shows, in a great many instances, 
the hand of the composer of the Messiah and Israel in Egypt is 
undeniable ; but that his inspiration continually flagged is just as 
evident. 

The performance generally was praiseworthy, if not perfect. 
In two or three pieces the chorus covered themselves with laurels. 
We may cite, “Then roundabout the starry throne, “Hear, Jacob’s 
God,” “ Fixed in His everlasting seat,” and “ Let their celestial 
concerts,” as the most effective. On the other hand, “To man, 
God’s universal law,” was not all that could be desired, while 
the Chorus of Virgins, so exquisitely amalgamated with Dalila’s 
air, “ My faith and truth,” was too frequently out of tune. 

Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. T. 
Williams, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss, were the singers. Mad. 
Rudersdorff is out of her element in this music; but she was 
encored in “ Let the bright Seraphim,” thanks to the magnificent 
trumpet-playing of Mr. Harper. Miss Dolby sang for 
the most part with her usual artistic excellence, but her 
reading of the air, “Return, O God of Hosts,” was some- 
what exaggerated. Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss both sang 
well, Mr. Weiss’s ponderous voice telling with due weight 
in the music of the giant Harapha, and fully he merited the 
encore obtained in the duet with Mr. Sims Reeves—“ Go, baffled 
coward, go.” Mr. Reeves sang better than ever. The pathos 
displayed in “Total eclipse” could not have been su ed. 
His grandest vocal effort, however, was in the air, “ Why does 
the God of Israel sleep?” which is more difficult and taxing 
than any other tenor song by Handel Mr. Reeves’s florid exe- 
cution was quite as wonderful as his declamation, and we have 
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no hesitation in saying that grander Handelian singing than his, 
on this occasion, was never heard. The part of Samson is an 
arduous one for the tenor—the most arduous indeed Handel has 
written—but Mr. Sims Reeves is the Samson of tenors. Another 
encore was awarded to Mr. Santley for his careful and finished 
execution of the air of Manoah—* How willing my paternal 
love”—in the last part of the oratorio. 

The Lobgesang and the Requiem are announced for Friday 
night. 

Tur “Passions” AnD TuE Prince.—Field Marshal H.R. H 
Prince Albert has intimated his intention to be present at the 
performance of John Sebastian Bach’s Grosse Passions-Musik, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, on Tuesday evening. 
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~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEAP MUSIC.—The Verdi Album (112 pages), 6s. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, edited by J. W. Davison (101 pages), 

7s. 6d., cloth and gold. Laurent’s Album ‘of Dance Music (75 pages), 5s. Il] 

Trovatore and La Traviata, complete for the pianoforte, 5s. each, in cloth. 100 

dances for the violin, 1s. Cases’s 100 melodies for concertina, 1s. Boosey’s 

complete operas for violin, 1s, each. Balfe’s new singing method (45 pages), 5s. 
Any one post free. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and. contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


ASY MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO,— 


12 numbers, price 1s. each, Popular Recreations, arranged by George Case, 
(Each contains 5 or 6 pages.) 1, Rigoletto: ‘‘La donna ® mobile,” and ‘Questa 
o quella.” 2, Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and ‘‘Ah! che la morte” (Troubadour’s 
Song). 38, Lucia di Lammermoor: ‘‘Fra pocoame,” and ‘‘Tu che Dio a spiegasti.” 
4, Scnnambula: ‘‘ All is lost now,” and ‘Still so gently.” 5, Norma: ‘Deh! 
non te.” Selection of the most popular Valses, by D’Albert. 7, Polka: 
**L’Enfant,” by D’Albert. 8, Valse ae by Madame Gassier), Venzano. 9, 
French Airs: ‘‘Partant pour la Syrie,” ‘(La Marseillaise,” and “Mourir pour la 
patrie.” 10, Irish Airs: ‘‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 11, Scotch Airs; ‘‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,” ‘Biue Bells of Scotland,” ‘Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
rye.” 12, American Airs: ‘‘Minnie,” “Old Folks at Home,” and “Nelly Bly.” 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
HHlaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of WWarliament, 


And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Com- 
pass peg at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Witch, and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 

Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8 Guineas, 

Gentlemen’s i 4 or coe aD a 

Strong Silver Lever Watches - + 6 4, 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £85. 























No connection with 38, Cockspur-street. 


"ss PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered abditieneliy pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress, In dressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 

Rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcenednt lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 
truly enchanting. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and ye ayes preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the tecth and gums. 








CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of “ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article, 
Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Beware of spurious imitations, 








MEYERBEER. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
MEYERBEER 


HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON anp CO.: 


THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY, Serenade for eight voices (2 sopranos, s, d. 
2 contraltos, 2 tenors, and 2 basses), without accompaniment, in vocal 
score .. oe oe ve oe ee oe oe oe ee o 5 
Separate vocal parts totheabove ., +s Teint 46... 2 tae ee 
“We have received an English version, by John Oxenford, Esq., of Meyerbeer’s 
hymeneal serenade, ‘Adieu aux jeunes mariés.’ It is published under the title 
of ‘This House to Love is holy.’ It is composed for eight voices, or, rather, in 
eight parts; since each part may be strengthened by any number of voices, It 
is without accompaniment, and differs, in that respect, from most of the grand 
dramatic choruses to be found in Meyerbecr’s operas, supported by the orchestra, 
This purely vocal serenade is more after the model of the great contrapuntal 
writers of the seventeenth century—Agostini, Benevoli, Mazzochi, and Berretta— 
who bequeathed to us imperishable legacies, in the canonic and fugued styles, 
for two, three, and even four choruses, singing simultaneously, each chorus con- 
sisting of soprano, alto, tenor, and These colossal compositions, though 
masterpieces of contrapuntal contrivance, have long since fallen into disuse, 
except as examples for study in the Musical Conservatories. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether the ear alone (unless assisted by the eye, aud a view of the 
artition) would enable the hearer to follow and distinguish the intricate and 
involved web of so many voices of similar character intertwining and crossing 
each other. The nearest approach to distinctness was probably arrived at by 
pacing the several choirs at some distance apart from each other. This method 
as been tried, in our times, under the direction of the talented and lamented 
Mendelssohn, when he conducted the performance of Bach’s ‘ Passion-Music’ 
according to St. Matthew, composed for two orchestras and three choruses; but 
the result was not satisfactory. These remarks are nece , to explain the 
peculiar merit of Meyerbeer’s Serenade, now under review. In order to attain 
clearness, he constitutes his two choirs of different matcrials—one choir consists 
of female voices, first and second soprani, first and second alti; the other choir 
consists of male voices, first and second tenori, first and second bassi. The first 
verse is commenced by the male choir, and is afterwards taken up by the female. 
The same musical subject is then divided into phrases of two or three bars, and 
iven to the choirs alternately. Thirdly, both choirs combine. By these means, 
eyerbeer has avoided the confusion which was inseparable from the earlier 
compositions which we have mentioned. While he equals the Old Masters in the 
carriage of the voices, in the purity of writing, and progression of the parts, he 
has imparted a charm of melody to which their canons and fugues never attained, 
and has added a richness of modulation which was unknown to them. We 
would particularly instance an abrupt modulation, from G@ flat'to A natural (en- 
harmonic for double B fiat), and back again to D flat. The English words also are 
fittingly wedded to the music. We need scarcely add that we strongly recommend 
this Serenade to such of our local choral associations as have the advantage of 
female voices.”—Liverpool Mail. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) 8. d. 
with English and Latin text, organ ad lib., in score ..: es oe a 8 0 
Scparate vocal parts to the above as ee ee eo ee .» each 0 6 
‘*We have met with few devotional songs of late years so calculated to become 
widely popular. The melody is quite Handelic, and the harmonies are arranged 
with the most masterly skill; while the subject, being one which involves no 
question of doctrinal or sectarian difference, commends itself to all ‘who profess 
and call themselves Christian.’ We shall not be surprised to find the harmonised 
Lord’s Prayer engaging the attention of many a church and chapel choir; that it 
will be widely patronised in domestic circles we feel assured.” —Bristol Mercury. 
8. d. 
4 0 





NEAR TO THEE (Prts de toi), for voice, piano, and violoncello oe ee 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING (Le chant du Berger), 
for voice, piano, and clarinet, or harmonium .. oo ee ee se 

*,* The above two songs are eminently calculated for singing at public concerts. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


« To-morrow,” ballad, by C. J. Hargitt se oe ee ee o oe 
“The old Willow Tree,” ballad, by 8. J. St. Leger Viel oe Re ee : 
“The Troubadour’s Lament,” by Louisa Yarnold oe ee oe ss 
‘Lord, hear us, we implore thee” (Dieu, que ma voix), prayer, by Halévy.. 
* Quick arise, maiden mine,” Air digulen, be J. Dessauer ee oe oe 


VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN. 
‘““WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Eugene Vivier .. o 8 0 
*,* Sung by Mad. Viardot with distinguished success, 
VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN. 
**MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 81 ow £6 
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VOICE, PIANO, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
“WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op, 32 Pe er ae. 
‘* WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by Eugine Vivier oe o 8 0 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” by C, J. Hargitt oe 6a BO 
‘* Bella Figlia” (Rigoletto), by Jules Brissac oe ee ee oe eo 3 6 
“Clarice,” Morgeau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard) .. ee 4.0 
‘‘A Summer’s Day,” Romance, by Eugtne Moniot ee. keel eh ee ee 
** Elise,” Romance, by E, A. Gomion a Ar oe ve ee vw t'® 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
pépdt G&NERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS), 


244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC 


BY 


SIGNOR FABIO CAMPANA., 


NEW ALBUM, 
rt Miar PENSIDRI, 
ALBUM MUSICALE, 


Containing the following six new and beautiful Songs and Duets, 
handsomely bound in crimson and gold, 


Price Twelve Shillings. 
ITALIA ,,. iss oe 
LA RONDINELLA 
LA DESOLATA eee 
RIMPROVERO .,,, eee 
ALLA CAMPANA ANDIAMO 
PER LW’? AURE TACITE eee 


The above may be had separately. 





Arietta, 
Romanza 
Romanza, 
Duetto. 
Duetto, 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED, 
BY 
SIGNOR CAMPANA, 
SONGS. 


LA LUNA, Romanza ei 
LA PRIMA LAGRIMA, Romanza... 
IL MARINARO, Barcarolla 

L’ ULTIMA PREGHIERA, Romanza 
IO T’ AMERO, Romanza 

VOLA IL TEMPO, Romanza 
AMAMI, Romanza... “aa ees 
M’ APPAR SULLA TOMBA, Arietta 


oaosoeercoc Mac eo Ff 





DUETS. 
LE DUE FANCIULLE, Duettino ge 


UNA SERA D’AMORE; Nutturno 4 Due Voci (Second 
Edition) ... ise eee 





TRIO. 
MADRE DEL SOMMO AMORE, Terrettino 





LONDON : 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28; HOLLES-STREET; OXFORD-STREET. 


Romanza, 





NEW ENGLISH SONGS, 


STEPHEN MASSETT. 


“IT REMEMBER THE HOUSE WHERE I WAS BORN”... 
“A SABBATH SCENE” eee wae ee eee 
“TLL LOOK FOR THEE, MARY” 

“IT IS NOT AS IT USED TO BE” .., eve 

“I WOULD NOT HAVE THEE YOUNG AGAIN” 
“WHEN THE MOON ON THE LAKE IS BEAMING” .,,.. 





JOHN L. HATTON. 
“ PHCBE, DEAREST”—Ballad. Composed for Sims Reeves... 
“TIT STOOD ON THE BEACH.” 


“HOW SWEETLY GLEAMS THE LIGHT OF LOVE”— 
Duct, Composed for Mr. and Mrs, Sims Reeves 


Composed for Miss Dolby ... 





M. W. BALFE. 
“SCENES OF HOME ”—a domestic Ballad 


MISS FRICKER. 
“I DO NOT WATCH ALONE” 





T. WRIGHTON. 


Second edition 


. 

“SPEAK GENTLY.” 
NORDMANN. 

“THE NEEDLE,” a Distich, by George Hodder. Embroidered 


in colours ida ont ao 





C. J. HARGITT. 
“THE LAST GOOD NIGHT”—Serenade. 


Sims Reeves “ gee ees eee eee 


“SLUMBER, DARLING, LULLABY” eee 


Composed for 


E. H. PROUT. 
“THE MOONIT SEA” a, aed 


R. 8S. PRATTEN. 
“TOO LATE! TOO LATE!” Sung with great success by 


Miss Vinning 


——-—. 


E. W. FAITHFUL. 
“THOSE DEAR OLD TIMES”—Ballad. Sung by Miss Dolby... 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


PRICE 4s. 


The best, the newest, and cheapest of all instruction books, containing 60 pages of full-sized music, all necessary elementary instructions, 
scales, exercises, and a great variety of the most popular themes as progressive lessons, The attention of Professors is expressly requested to this 
most useful work; also to 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW SET OF SHORT PRELUDES. 
CE 3s. 
Intended as introductions to any Pe ie written for amateurs ; and to the 


NEW OCTAVE STUDIES. 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


By the same popular Composer. 


RICHARDS’ Edition of Czerny’s Etudes de la Vélocité, preceded by new exercises, and a new study on the octaves, composed expressly 
for this edition by Brinley Richards one ast ae ove 
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Or in two Parts, each 6s. ; , : 

Edition of Czerny’s 101 preparatory Studies, with additional finger exercises and other studies written expressly for this 
edition by Brinley Richards cos ns iva eee see es 

Or in two Parts, each 4s." 

* Juanita,” popular song by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, arranged for the pianoforte 

“ Annie,” Barker’s popular ballad, arranged for the pianoforte 

Grand Fantasia on airs from “Les Huguenots.” (Just published) 


G. A. OSBORNE. 


s. d. art 
OSBORNE’S “ Ireland,” fantasia on favourite Irish airs... 3 6 | OSBORNE’S “Sul campo della gloria,” from Delisario 
” “ Scotland,” fantasia on favourite Scotch airs ... 3 Schubert’s Serenade... “ see 


0 ” 
ee “Tl Pirata,” fantasia solo or duet me ca 3 0 


N.B.—In the press, “ France and England,” fantasias on English and French airs. 


ALBERT LINDAHL. 


s. d. 
LINDAHL, India, a lament for the pianoforte ed Ss 2 6 | LINDAHL. Switzerland 
se 2 6 ” 


» Le chant du captif, nocturne Germany 


y 
T, A. NAUMANN. 
3. 
NAUMANN’S La Danse des Sirénes ,., ack i Se 0 | NAUMANN’S The Mill 
me We're a’ noddin’ ie oe 3 oe 3.0 ” La Bergére 
‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye .., ae me ose 6 


Now Ready, 


D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1858, 2is. 


ALSO 


D’ALBERT’S TROVATORE WALTZES (just published), 4s. 
D’ALBERT’S ESPAGNOLE WALTZES, 4s. 
D’ALBERT’S SIBYL WALTZES, 4s. 
D'ALBERT’S MARINO FALIERO QUADRILLE, 3s. 
D’'ALBERT’S LE BONHEUR POLKA MAZURKA, 38s. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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